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Suitable and Seasonable Books for Schools 


Dana’s Plants and Their Chil- 
dren - - - - = -$.65 


These charming readings are inter- 
esting as steries, and are not only in- 
structive in themselves, but teach the 
most important lessons a child can 
learn—to see, to think, and to observe 
for himself, and thus to become an in- 
telligent student of nature. 


Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy 
Neighbors - - - — - .50 
Entertaining and instructive reading 
telling about the birds, insects, and 
other living creatures around us, in 
such an interesting manner as to arouse 
in the child a desire to become better 
acquainted with the wonders of the 
animate world. 


Stokes’s Ten Common Trees .40 


A series of simple nature lessons for 
young children, familiarly treated and 
giving a few definite impressions of 
what trees are and how they live. 








Gray Scientifically Modernized 





Leavitt’s Outlines of Botany $1.00 
With Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden Flora 1.80 


FoR THE HIGH SCHOOL LABORATORY AND 
CLAass Room 


By ROBERT GREENLEAF LEAVITT, A.M., of 
the Ames Botanical Laboratory. Prepared 
at the request of the Botanical Department 
of Harvard University, 


The practical exercises and experiments have 
been so chosen that they may be performed by 
schools with even simple apparatus. The in- 
structions for laboratory study are placed in di- 
visions by themselves, preceding the related 
chapters of descriptive text. This latter follows 
in the main the sequence of topics in Gray's Les- 
sons in Botany, but the greater part of it is entire- 
ly new. 

The book combines the best features of the 
newest methods with that lucidity and definite- 
ness which have given Dr. Gray’s text-books their 
extraordinary success. It therefore pays spe- 
cial attention to ecology. Morphology and physi- 
ology are fully treated. The illustrations number 
384 and have been drawn with great care and 
accuracy. The appendix contains valuable sug- 
gestions for the teacher, and the index is very 
complete, rendering possible reference to any 
topic. 








Bradish’s Stories of Country 
Life ° : : - - $.40 


These recollections of a childhood 
Spent on a northwestern farm aim to 
emphasize the attractiveness of life in 
the country, and to add to its charm 
by awakening an intelligent interest 
in its many activities. 


Holder’s Stories of Animal 
ot a ae 


An endeavor to create in young stu- 
dents an enthusiastic interest in Nat- 
ure Study by presenting some of the 
remarkable phases ef animal life ; and 
at the same time to bring out many 
facts not generally available and cover- 
ing a wide field. 


Needham’s Outdoor Studies .40 


A series of lessons in Nature Study 
given for the sake of the interest and 
educative value of the facts and phe- 
nomena they set forth, and introduc- 
ing a few of the simpler of our modern 
conceptions of nature at large, 
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This is true also of — 





t American 
Graphite 


It is said that the Father of his Country never told a lie. 


PENCILS 





educational work. 


hall? 


They are always found to be just as they are represented. 
The leads have all been carefully selected for all kinds of 
If you try them once in your schools 
you will never afterwards be without them, for they are 
First in School, First in Business, and First in the Hearts of 
All who Love a Smooth Easy-Writing Pencil & *% # % 
Send 16 cents, in stamps, for samples—worth double # 
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A First-Class 


| MICROSCOPE 


And _ Outfit for Work for 


$16.22 


& Reliable Scientific Instrument 
Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 


This isa as well as Summer Afternoons 
9 An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
FLY’S information for young and old Easy to use. 
. Perfect optical results. “One may use the 
FOOT microscope a lifetime and never look af the 
‘ same thing twice of microsenpe as 
one of the thousands) twelve prepared objects. such ss f Rao 
of interesting and . y 
instructive things tot of inset pong porte | ae. 
which may be gis slides, and covers for mounting objects 
examined by any e 
one with this Microscopes, all prices, up to $800.00 
- SAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
@”' ° Rochester, N.Y... 
Magnibes rfo diameters (52.400 thmes, _ NEW YORK CITY cnicado 











STEINWAY & SONS beg to announce that 
they have been officially appointed by patents 
and diplomas, which are displayed for public in- 
spection at their warerooms, manufacturers to: 
His Majesty, Nicholas II., Czar of Russia. 


His Majesty, William II., Emperor of Germany and King 
of Prussia. 


His Majesty, Franz Joseph I., Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary. 


Her Majesty, Victoria, Queen of Great Britain. 


Their Royal Highnesses, The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and The Duke of Edinburgh. 


His Majesty, Oscar Il., King of Sweden and Norway. 
His Majesty, Umberto I., King of Italy. 

His Majesty, Mousaffer-ed-din, Shah of Persia. 

Her Majesty, Maria Christina, Queen Regent of Spain. 
His Majesty, Abdul Hamid II., Sultan of Turkey. 





Illustrated Catalogues mailed free upon application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Warerooms: 
STEINWAY HALL, ARCADE BUILDING, 
107 and 109 East 14th Street, Fifth Avenue, cor. 46th Street 


NEW YORK. 


FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 


ANDREWS 


(¢ GB) scHoor 
I FURNISHING CO. 





C9, NEW YORK 
SCHOOL BELLS see"? 








Purest copper and tin o 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Battinore. tid. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 


denen outfitters to the leading colleges, schools 
and athletic clubs of the country. 


Gpaldin "s Official Athletic Goods are standard of 
qualit; are recognized as such = all the leading 
organ bations controlling sports, which invariably 
adopt spalding’s Goods as the best. 


THE SPALDING Official League Base Ball, Official 
insereoliogiete oot Ball, Official Gaelic and Associ- 
ation Foot Balls, Official Basket Ball, Official Indoor 
Base Ball, Official Poio Ball, Official Athletic Imple- 
ments, Official Boxing Gloves. 


Insist upon getting Spalding’s goods and refuse to 
socent any t anything that Py | as ‘Just as good as 





Handsomely illustrated catalogue of gnats goods mailed 
Sree to any address, 


A. G. SPALDING 6 BROS. 
Chicago Denver 


New York 


E U RO P = Best tours. Kone prices. Sail 
June 2, Boe d July5. Address 
Stvia Jones 462 Pune Ave., Broo kiya, : A 
o Europe and Palestine 0 days, 8575. 


TOUR AROUND FEE! - ONLY $1,675. 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drugs and tor rmanent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired an ebilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthful climate, mountain 
air scenic beauty beyond compare. Christian 
family home. Two lady physicians. Address, 


F. W. HVRD, M. D. 
Minsi, Monroe Co., Ga. 


FRENCH f°" 


Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the - 
lisher for copies for examination. . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
85: & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK. 
Complete Catalogue on application. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY COUNTY AND EVERY OITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


: ~y 5 
THE FISK TEACHE AGENCIES |. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 oe Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 

















THE ALBERT ) encusand schoolsand covoges. ‘Largest and best | FINE ARTS 
TEACHERS” (stprember vacancies. so-page Year ook tree. | BUILDING, 
AGENCY. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. CHICAGO, 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best known in U.S. Est. 1855 

Schermerhorn 3 East [ath St., New York ee RNC. 





9 9 was established in 1889. In 1901 more teachers 
Kellogg S Teacher S Bur Call iuaptiod with eas places than any previous year 
Steady demand for good normal primary teachers 

We refer to N. Y.,N.J.,and Pa. Normal Principals. Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 


stamp. H. S. KELLOGG, [lanager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 


Central Teachers’ Bureau, ‘“Puicxdevpna.” 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Receives applications DIRECT from employers and does not notify members of posi- 
tions wiere the agency is not to be mentioned. Our 21 years of experience is at your 
disposal if your record is good. Information fur astamp. Now is the time to enroll. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


[ntroduces to Orlleges, Schools, and families,Saperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Govexznesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Cali 
or Address Urs. 0, J YOUNG.FULT »N, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 
Square, New York 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


: 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
E.f. FOSTER, Manager. | Telephone Boston VIV5-% 
HE 


HE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 7°°" Avo“: 


New York 


Recommends colleges and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wri O. PRATT fPanager. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY feathers “Assists Teachers in Obtaining Post 


tions. HARLAN P, FRENCH, 8: Chapel Street Albany N. Y 


“THE EXTENSION COURSE” 


of the Kraus Kindergarten Normal Training School commences the First Week in 
NOVEMBER. Address Mme. M. Kravs-Bogtre, ‘*‘ The Hoffman Arms,” cor. Madison Avenue and 
9th Street, New York City. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


ALLENTOWN CITY, PA. 


























Oldest agency west of the Hudson. Basiness done in every state. Nearly all our members’ 


secured desirable positiens lastseason. Werecommend. Register now. Circulars free. 


A Great History Bargain. 


One of the really great historical works of the world which every 
real student of world-affairs mustread. We have fortunately got hold 
of something under 100 sets at a wonderful bargain, and a few of our 
teacher-friends who speak quickly may have them. 

It is MOPLEY’S DUTCH REPUBLIC, the story of the nation, in the 
glorious times of WILLIAM THE SILENT, whose influence and example 
for American constitutional liberty than that of any other nation, 
have done more save England. 

It isa really choice edition, fairly equal, we think, 





>] 
Kellogg’s to that of Harper's at $6.00; in four volumes, big type, 
Great Offer. fui notes, fine illustrations, best library style, cloth, 
gilt tops. You may have the set for $2.15 and with it we will give you 


credit for $1.00 on mew subscriptions to any of our five periodicals, or 
75¢. on renewal of your own; or, if you prefer, you may have $1.00 in 
value of Popular Classics and Classic Fiction, If by mail, add 4oc. 
postage. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East ora St., New York CIty. 

For Examinations. Contains 


Shaw's National Question Boo * about 6,600 Questions and An- 


s vers on 25 branches of study. An encyclopedia of useful knowledge. Price, $1.75 
net, postpaid. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York. 








READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necessary 
academic requirements, and who have had 
two or more years’ practical experience im 
teaching, can complete the course in one 
year. Circulars, giving details of the 
course, can be had on.application to the 
Registrar. 


jAAMES MacALISTER, President 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York Crrv. 


The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general t ers, Super Visors, 


principals, superintendents, and instructors in 
norma! schools and col ogee. Open to both sexes. 
Fellowships and Scholar. 

ships amounting to $6,000 

Teachers annually. Degree of B.S. 
granted oncompletion ofa 

two-year Collegiate 

College , Course followed by a two- 
peat course leading to the 

5 chelor’s Diploma in Sec- 

ondary Teaching, Elementary Teaching, Kinder- 
garten, Fine Arts, Domestic Art, Domestic 
Science, Music, or Manual Training. Graduate 
courses leading to the Master’sand Doctor's Di- 
plomasinthe various departments of the College, 
or to the Degreesof A.M.and Ph.D. Catalogues 
sent on application to the Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., 








eun 


New York University 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 





SCHOOL  cascationat scence: 
oO ft ae thorough 
venavougi 


wishing to fit them- 
selves to become superintendents, principale, 
supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 


For Catalogue and information address, 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


July 7 to August 16, 1902 








94 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 





Ample facilities for Libraryand Laboratory 
work. University Credit. Comfcrtable Tem- 





rature. Great Variety of Recreations. Single 
aition Fee of $25 Inexpensive Living. 
For Circular and Book of Views, address 
THE REGISTRAR 
Cornell University - - Ithaca, N. ¥. 
Home Tie University of Chicago 
offers over 2% elementary and 
college courses by correspo 
Study ence in 28 of its Departments 
including Pedagogy,History,the 
Languages, English. Mathematics, Physiogra- 
phy, Zoology, Physiology, Botany, etc. ‘Instruc- 
tion is personal. Oniverat credit is granted for 
college courses successfully ao Work 
may beginatany time. For circulars address 
The University of Chicago, (Div. O) Chicago, Ill. 
Go in Training 
igh Sal 
for a High Salary 


We train young people and busy men and women 

BY MAIL for higher salaries and better positions. 

Booklet free. State position you desire. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 858 Scranton, Pa. 


CLASSICS FOR A SONG 


Hundreds of the world’s most famous 
books at prices ranging from 8c. to - 
15¢e. each. Catalog 2c., or free if you 
inclose this or mention name of 
DOD hisa oe ee eee, ve 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. Educa’ Publishers, 


61-East Ninta Srreet, New Yor«. 
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THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


FOR 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue sent on application 


NEW YORE CHICAGO 
5 W. Isth Street 203 Michigan Avenue 


BOSTON OFFICE 





For Slant Writing: 


1lo Boylston Street 
404, 351, 303, 604 E. F., 
603 E. F., 601 EH. F., 


( LLO | 1047 ( Multiscript). 


Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


For VERTICAL WRITING: 1045 (verticular), 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
HIGHEST QUALITY, tHererorne MOST DURABLE 
ano CHEAPEST. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type -Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced to | Good Paper—Well Bound- Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Free T)AVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


eet E. FABER. 


| Ahir LEAD PENCILS, 


Ay PENHOLDERS, 
M4 COLORED PENCILS, 


RUBBER ERASERS, 
Etc., Etc., 
FOR SCHOOL USE. 


EBERHARD FABER, - - 545, 547 Pearl St., New York 


















The Twenty-five Years of Experience 





in the construction of writing machines, which 
are behind the Remington Typewriter, mean 
. .everything to the purchaser. He knows that SS 
he is getting a reliable machine when he buys a mae 6 


REMINGTON 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDILT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 
Perfection Writing Crayon No. 312 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have the best. We are now offering something new: 


THE PERFECTION SCHOOL CRAYON 


These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard use. They are of the very 
best quality made, satisfaction guaranteed. This crayon, for writing purposes, is 
especially adapted for the primary school and the Vertical Hand Writing System. 
Our Wax Crayons are put up in gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. Write for 
samples to the 

















STANDARD CRAYON CO., 
















Relieves Exhaustion 











When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid | 
Phosphate 


Its revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “‘Horsrorp’s” on label. 
































LYNN, MASS. 


509-517 Eastern Avenue, - : “ 


BRAND NEW 
Entertainment Books 


FOR SCHOOL VUSE 


UNCLE SAM’S EXAMINATION 


An operetta fortwenty or more boys and 
girls. An historical exercise suitable fora 
Friday afternoon or for any patriotic day. 
Oncle Sam is the leading character. Much 
of the little play is set to the music of 
Yankee Doodle, which accompanies the ex- 
2rcise. Priee, 15 cents. 


CROWNING OF FLORA 


A cantata that may be very simple or 
juite elaborate and spectacular, according 
to taste and resources. Price, 15 cents. 


SPANGLER’S A BIRD PLAY 


This is a remarkably bright exercise, all 
\n verse, prepared by Nellie York Spangler. 
A large or small number of children may 
give the play. Illustrated. Price, 15 cents. 


KELLOGG’S FARMERS’ 
SCHOOL AND THE VISIT 


These are two little motion plays under 
one cover. The former describes some 
of the farm work, such as sowing, reaping, 


threshing, and marketing. The Visit des- ~ 


cribes such home life as washing, ironing, 
sweeping, calling, and taking tea. etc. 
Music is given for both exercises, 15 cents. 


OUR LYSANDER 


By Amos M. Kellogg. A bright and hum- 
orousdialog for sehooluse. Paper, 20 pages. 
Price, 15 cents, 


The largest and best Entertain- 
Free ment Catalog ever compiled. 
Any book supplied. - 


E. L. KELLOGG & co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
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The Function of the Public School in 


Education. 
By Supt. AsHER J. Jacosy, East Milton, Mass. 
Education Defined. 

Education in its most general sense includes all those 
processes and activities and everything in material en- 
vironment and social relations that determine a man 
what he is at any time from infancy to the grave. Chief 
among the educational agencies that contribute some- 
thing to the complex result called education are the 
home, the school, the church, the press, the public li- 
brary, the art museum, the industrial arts, civil society, 
and the state. 

The Ends of Education. 


One’s conception of the function of the school, in the 
educational process, depends upon one’s answer to the 
question, What are the fundamental ends of education? 
While the answers to this question have been many and 
varied, I believe these ends to be as follows: 


Physical development and health, so that man’s body. 


will readily respond to his will for usefulness, service- 
ableness, and true enjoyment of life. 

Mental development with no power over-cultivated or 
neglected. 

The development of moral freedom, i. ¢., the power 
and disposition to choose and to do the right. 

The acquisition of a knowledge of the intellectual and 
Spiritual possessions of the race—scientific, literary, es- 
thetic, religious, and institutional—as will best serve 
him for right guidance in life’s activities and duties and 
for increasing his true enjoyment and happiness. 

The acquisition of skill to the end that he may func- 
tion rapidly and well with the least expenditure of time 
and energy in doing with a special end. 

This answer comprehends the three impertant ele- 
ments in the educational process—the physical, the men- 
tal, and the moral,—the nature and quantity of the cul- 
ture material, and the three results—knowledge, power, 
and skill. 

The Physical Element. 

The promotion and protection of the health of the 
children are among the first duties of the school. Health- 
ful living is necessary to secure physical health, and the 
school should do all it can to promote this. Right con- 
ditions are necessary, however, to render the most ef- 
fective service. It is, therefore, incumbent upon com- 
munities to provide the best conditions possible for the 
protection and promotion of the health of the children 
at school. 

School grounds should be provided that are elevated, 
well-drained, away from noise, free from polluted air, 
and large enough to meet all the demands of a play- 
ground and to admit of school gardens and some form 
of ornamentation. 

The school buildings should be well constructed and 
in appearance satisfying to good taste. They should be 
properly heated and ventilated, well lighted, and fur- 
nished with the best. means for proper sanitation. They 
should be planned for convenience as well as for health. 

The school furniture should be conducive to health, 
and the other furnishings should be well adapted for the 
purposes intended and for the promotion of health. 

The school building and the furniture therein should 
receive proper use and care and be kept scrupulously 





clean. Every possible precaution should be taken to 
remove all danger from infection. The grounds, too, 
should be kept free from everything that is unhealth- 
ful. 

The courses of study, the daily program, the length 
of sessions and recitations, the,recesses, the quantity of 
the work required, and the teaching should be such as 
will promote the health of the children. Physical or 
mental collapse or ill health should never be traceable 
to the school. 

Physical training, both constructive and corrective, 
should find a prominent place each day upon the pro- 
gram of the public school. Its ends should be good 
health, well-rounded and symmetrical bodies, good car- 
riage, ease and grace of movement, recuperation of the 
mental energies, and pleasure. 

To attain these ends there are needed systematic phy- 
sical exercises, well-directed indoor and outdoor plays 
and games, and the teacher’s careful attention to proper 
postures in sitting, standing, and walking, right use of 
the organs of the body, and cleanliness of person and 
dress. ‘Nothing in excess,” should be the rule. 

Careful and systematic instruction in healthful living, 
both in close connection with physiology and indepen- 
dent of it, should be given in the public schools. The 
subject should be so taught that pupils will be led to 
apply the principle of hygiene in daily living. Teachers 
should remember that right training and personal ex- 
ample are all-important; for they who allow their pupils 
to sit in drafts and take all kinds of improper postures, 
who neglect the ventilation of their rooms and the ar- 
rangement of light, and who themselves are living ex- 
amples of an habitual disregard of hygienic laws, will 
teach hygiene to little purpose. 

There should be daily medical inspection of the 
schools for the prompt detection of children having 
symptoms of contagious or infectious diseases and of 
those who are ill, but without these symptoms, and the 
prompt removal from the school of all children thus af- 
fected. Where this is done the dangers of contagion 
and infection are greatly reduced. 

The sight and hearing of the pupilsin the schools 
should be examined each year under the direction of the 
school authorities, in order that defective sight or hear- 
ing may be promptly detected and attended to. 

Wherever possible, competent physicians should be 
appointed by the school authorities to examine the pu- 
pils for the purpose of revealing any physical defect that 
may exist. These examinations should be made at such 
times as may seem necessary, and each pupil should be 
examined in private. A record of the results of the 
examination of each pupil, together with suggestions 
for remedying such defects as may have been found, 
should be kept on file in the school for the use of both 
the teacher and the parent. Such examinations would 
be of great value to teachers and parents in determining 
the character and amount of work, physical and mental, 
which may reasonably and profitably be required of each 


child. 
The Mental Element. 


Teaching should have for one of its aims right mental 
development. This should include the acquisition of 
habits of careful observation; keen and exact percep- 
tion; a memory that is tenacious in retaining and prompt 
in reproducing and recognizing; a strong and vivid 
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imagination working under the guidance of reason; the 
ability to think clearly, distinctly, adequately, and ex- 
haustively; the power to feel strongly, keenly, and hap- 
pily on all questions of right thinking and right acting; 
and a will that directs the other powers of the mind, 
controls action, and makes character. 

To secure right mental development the teaching 
must be in accordance with principles which have been 
derived from a careful study of the nature of the mind 
and the way in which it grows, develops, and acts. 


The Moral Element. 

Another function of the public school is character 
building — the laying of a foundation of moral character 
that will result in honest, upright, and virtuous men and 
women. This is the supreme end. 

A school furnishes numerous means for effective char- 
acter building. In may be governed in such a way as to 
give valuable moral training, and the different branches 
of study can be so taught as to make potent the valu- 
able moral elements contained in them. 

Besides,there are the many opportunities that present 
themselves each day for giving effective moral instruction. 
There are certainly fit times and places and manners in 
which things may be said and done for the heart’s good, 
and the true teacher will know when, where,and how these 
occur, and will improve them. Professor Northend has 
well said: “It may be at the opening of the school, 
during some recitation, on the playground or after the 
close of school. It may be when God speaks in the 
thunder, smilesin the flowers, or blesses in the bounteous 
fruits. It may be in the school-room, by the wayside, or 
in the grove. ‘At any time, in any place, and in many 
ways there will be opportunities to reach the heart in 
the ‘still small voice’ uttered in tones of kindness and 
love.” 

Then, too, there should be regular and systematic in- 
struction in morals. In the elementary schools the 
common virtues and the principles of right conduct 
should be taught, while the high schools should teach 
practical ethics, including its reasonable and necessary 
laws. The aim of this instruction should be not only to 
give the pupil such knowledge as will enable him to de- 
termine what ought to be done under varying circum- 
stances, but also to make him feel the duty or obligation 
of doing the right. 

In all this training the teacher’s example isall-import- 
ant. It should be remembered that a good life is lived, 
not professed ; that a teacher’s life should be a standing 
incentive to right living, and that a teacher cannot make 
his pupils better than he is. 

Branches of Knowledge. 

In general, it may be said, that such branches of study 
should be selected from the fields of language, literature, 
mathematics, natural science, history, philosophy, art, 
and physical culture as will best fit the child for the 
civilization in which helives. While the selections may 
vary somewhat in number and kind, both in different 
places and with different pupils, all public schools should 
teach to all pupils at least the elements of knowledge in 
the fundamental branches, and should emphasize that 
which is substantial rather than that which is showy. A 
community has aright to demand thoroness in those 
elements which are at the basis of alllearning. Whatever 
else of value can be added without overworking both 
teachers and pupils and overtaxing the community should 
be done. 

The branches of knowledge to be taught in the schools 
should be collected and arranged in a course of studies. 
The course should be based upon a knowledge of the 
ends of education and what it is to contribute towards 
the attainment of these ends, and the child’s nature and 
capacity. Then it needs to be correctly interpreted and 
rightly used if it is to become a living reality in the 
pupils. The true teacher should, therefore, understand 
the course as a whole and in allits parts, know the needs 
of the individual child, and adapt the course to the child 
rather than the child to the course. ; 
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Skill, 


The educational process of the school should not only 
result in knowledge that fits the individual for life’s duties 
and activities, and in power to acquire, express, and 
apply knowledge, but in skill as well. The possession of 
skill is of practical value and the source of genuine 
pleasure. 

Dr. Emerson E. White defines skill as “ readiness and 
facility in attaining special ends,” and no pupil should 
leave the public schools without having acquired at least 
some “ readiness and facility” in the arts of reading, 
language, spelling, arithmetic, writing, drawing, singing, 
manual training, health, and behavior, in the use of the 
technical words which express the distinctions of geo- 
graphy and history, and in all mental processes. [Selec- 


' tions from the Annual Report for 1901.] ; 


we 
Professional Studies at Normal Schools 


2. Illinois State Normal at Charleston. 


Livingston C..Lord, D. P., president (Psychology and School 
Management) ; Francis G.Blair, B.S., supervisor of training de- 
partment; Alice L. Pratt, critic teacher in grammar school; Ed- 
na T. Cook, critic teacher in grammar scaool; Alice B, Cunning- 
ham, critic teacher in primary school; Charlotte May Slocum, 
critic teacher in primary school: Edith P, Bennett, critic teacher 
in gtammar school, 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS.—‘The applicant shall have fin- 
ished a grammar school course embracing the following sub- 
jeets, in which he is reasonably proficient: Arithmetic, English 
grammar, geography, United States history, physiology and 
hygiene, drawing, civil government, music, nature study, read- 
ing, penmanship, spelling, and English.” . 

The course covers four years. Professional training is prac- 
tically confined to the last (fourth) year of the course. 

Psychology. 

The first aim in this subject is to see that the student 
possesses a body of properly classified psychological 
knowledge, and to give him a proper method of acquir- 
ing such knowledge. His attention is directed to the 
working of his own mind in such a manner as to make 
introspection fairly accurate. He is also directed to 
study the process of mental action in others as mani- 
fested in conduct. The student is introduced to the 
works of trained observers of the human mind that 
he may see thru their eyes and thus correct his own 
somewhat crude observations. 

Finally a careful application of the principles discov- 
ered and acquired is made to the problem of teaching. 
It is impressed upon the student that a scientific state- 
ment of the psychological principle is a much easier 
thing than its ready application to the learning mind. 


The Department of Education and Training. 


The chief objects of this department are: 

§ I. To give the student a clear insight into the edu- 
cational bearing and value of the various subjects of 
the common school curriculum. 

§ II. To furnish the conditions for the student to 
demonstrate by observation and practice his fitness or 
unfitness for the teaching act—this fitness or unfitness 
to be measured by the following standards: 

1. Natural gifts and personality. 

2. Knowledge of the subjects to be taught. 

3. Knowledge of the child. 

4, Knowledge of the means and methods by which 
the child andjthe truth are to be brought into the most 
economic and fruitful relation to each other. 

The working out of these two large purposes of the 
department is accomplished by the following means: 


§ I. EDUCATIONAL INSIGHT. 

[a] By method work in the various subjects which 
find a place in the curricula of the common and secon- 
dary schools. The method of the subject is given in 
connection with the teaching of the subject itself and 
by the regular teacher of that subject. Method is the 
form which the teacher gives to the truth to make it 
accomplish its educational end in the most economic 
way. It is the form and not the substance. It is best 
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taught in connection with the teaching of the subject. 

[b] By a study of those subjects which form the foun- 
dation of educational theory and practice. 

1. The history of education. 

2. Sociology. 

3. Psychology. 

4, Philosophy of education. 

§ II. TRAINING, 


1. Observation. A model practice school consisting 
of eight grades, with four critic teachers and a super- 
visor in charge, affords an opportunity for the student 
to observe daily recitations given by the critic teachers. 
At least one term of such observation will be required 
of the candidate before he is allowed to teach. 

2. Practice Teaching.—One year of actual teaching 
under as favorable conditions as can be supplied will be 
required of every student. This teaching wil] be under 
the close observation and direction of the critic teachers 
and supervisor. 

The Practice School. 


Plan and Purpose.—The value of this observation and 
teaching will depend upon the conditions under which 
they are done. It is the purpose of the practice school 
to furnish favorable conditions. The school, consisting 
of eight grades of twenty pupils each, resembles in its 
essential features the common graded school. 

i While it stands for what is believed to be best in the 
way of illustrative and model work, yet it aims to be 
little more than a type of a well-graded school. 


MODEL WORK. 


The critic teachers in charge of the various grades 
teach classes during the morning sessions. - It is this 
teaching which the students are required to observe. 
One of the most prolific causes of disaster is a failure on 
the part of the worker to know what good work is. It 
is believed. that this observation will give the student 
teachers standards of excellence by which they inay test 
the success of their own work. “Learning to teach by 
teaching” is more or less of a blind process without 
these standards. 

PRACTICE TEACHING. 


This practice teaching involves a careful preparation 
and planning of the subject matter, the complete con- 
trol of the class in discipline and instruction under su- 
pervision, and consultation with the critic teacher and 
supervisor. It is not presumed that two or three terms 
of this practice work will make the experienced, efficient 
teacher, but it is believed that it affords the student 
teacher a fair opportunity to test his powers and reveal 
his fitness. 

SEMINAR. 


The practice school, to do its work well, must be an 
organic part of the normal school. This vital relation- 
ship is not possible unless the normal school teachers 
understand the aims and plans of the practice school, 
believe in it, and live close to it. It must represent+to 
them the public schools of the state in which the nor- 
mal school students are being prepared to teach. It is 
a laboratory in which the various theories are to be 
tested. To bring about this helpful and necessary con- 
nection a weekly meeting of the entire corps of teach- 
ers is held. In this “Seminar” the aims, the matter, 
and the method of the various subjects of the practice 
school curriculum are discussed. Lessons are taught 
and observed and discussed. 

GF 

St. Valentine’s day as a messenger of loving words 
has an educational significance that the thoughtful 
teacher may turn to good account. It is well to have 
even a single day each year on which to tell our friends 
that we love them. Theimportance of giving utterance 
to the feelings of friendship and good-will is only too 
generally lost sight of. St. Valentine serves a good 
purpose as an annual reminder of this neglect. Let 
children learn to appreciate the opportunities of the day. 
That will help to make the world happier. 
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A Washington Birthday Exercise. 


Given by Deaf Children. 
By Ipa H. ADAMS, Boston, Mass. 


It may be that other teachers can make use of these 
exercises arranged forthe primary classes of the Horace 
Mann school for the deaf, in Boston, since very little 
time had to be given to the preparation by the children. 

What each child had to say was written for him on a 
scrap of paper to be committed to memory. One re- 
hearsal of the .whole was held, then on the day before 
the holiday, the principal of the school and the parents 
of the children were invited. 

The large school picture was taken from the wall and 
placed upon an easel in the hall where the pupils 
gathered. A handsome silk flag was brought there, too. 

Before anyone was seated the salute to the flag was 
given, this form being used: “I give my hand and my 
heart to my country,—one country, one language, one 
flag,”—right hand on forehead, palm down, until the 
last words were reached, when the flag was pointed at 
for an instant. 

Eight pupils from grade one were called to the plat- - 
form and gave an exercise on “ Washington and the 
Flag,” as follows: 


Washington and the Flag. 


Annie.—(holding flag in right hand). This is the flag 
of our country. 
Raymond.—It is red, white, and blue. 
Elsa.— Red says: Be brave. 
Frank.—White says: Be pure. 
Mary.— Blue says: Be true. 
Nora.— 
Run the flags up, every one, 
The old red, white, and blue. 
All to honor Washington, 
Good, and brave, and true. 


Joseph.—The twenty-second of February is Washing- 
ton’s birthday. 
William.— 
I love the name of Washington, 
I love my country, too. 
I love the flag, the dear old flag, 
Of red, and white, and blue. 


A picture exercise followed next. Several children, 
each having a picture relating to Washington, told what 
his picture was. i 

“This is a picture of George Washington.” 

“This is a picture of his wife.” 

“This is a picture of his home.” 

“This is a picture of the Washington tree in Cam- 
bridge.” 

“This is a picture of the Washington statue in Bos- 
ton.” 

“This is a picture of the monument in Washington.” 

“ There is a picture of Washington on every two-cent 
stamp and some two-dollar bills.” 

Perry pictures were used, except in the case of the 
last speaker, who proudly showed a sheet of stamps and 
a two-dollar bill. 

Eleven more pupils came to the platform as soon as 
the others had retired. They gave an acrostic on the 
name of Washington after this fashion:—The first 
child said, ‘‘ We want to be like Washington,” and hung 
up a banner having ten hooks on it, one under the 
other. 

The other ten children in turn hung upon the hooks 
cards having these words on them:— Wise, Active, Strong, 
Honest, Industrious, Neat, Good, Truthful, Obedient, Noble. 

The second grade pupils gave a brief account of 
“‘ Washington, the Boy,” as follows: 


Washington, the Boy. 
Margaret.—George Washington was born in 1732. 


His home was in Virginia. His first teacher was a man 
named Mr. Hobby. 
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Albion.—His oldest brother Lawrence was a soldier. 
He told George a great many stories about soldiers. 

Leslie.—George Washington liked to play soldier. He 
knew more about it than the other boys‘in Mr. Hobby’s 
school. So he was always the captain. 

“Esther.—When George Washington was eleven years 
old his father died. After that he went to Mr. Williams’s 
school. 

John.—He was very fond of horses. 
and fearless. 
horse. 


Thomas.—He could run swiftly. He could make long 
jumps. He was a powerful wrestler. 

Leah.—He could throw farther than anyone else. 
Once he threw a stone across a wide river. 


Mary.—His brother Lawrence wanted him to go to 
sea as a midshipman. George wanted to go, but his 
mother could not part with him. So hestayed at home. 

John.—He went to school until he was sixteen years 
old. He learned reading, writing, arithmetic, bookkeep- 
ing, and surveying. 

Lawrence.—He took great pains with all he did. His 
copy books are kept in glass cases. They show that his 
writing was very neat. 

Herbert.—He wrote out fifty rules of behavior. 
wanted to be a gentleman in every way. 


The third grade pupils presented their contribution 
in the form of a dialog, their subject being, “ Washing- 
ton, the Man.” Each two came to the platform as their 
particular part was announced like this:—‘“‘Tell us 
about Washington, the surveyor; Washington’s long 
journey ; Washington at home; Washington in war; 
Washington as president; Washington’s occupations.” 
The dialogs were necessarily quite simple but on the 
whole comprehensive. They are here given in full: 


Washington, the Man. 

John, William. 

J.—How old was Washington when he became a sur- 
veyor? 

W.—He was s'‘xteen years old. 

J -—How much did he earn as a surveyor? 

W.—From seven to twenty-one dollars a day. 

J.—What kind of land did he survey? 

W.—Wild land. 

J.—What kind of life did he lead? 

W.—He crossed rough mountains, and rode his horse 
thru swollen streams. He slept out of doors on a little 
hay. He cooked his own food. 

J.—How long did he lead this life? 

W.—Three years. 

J.—Then what did he become? 

W.—A soldier. 

Roy, Herbert. 


R.—Who sent Washington on a journey? 

H.—The governor of Virginia. 

R.—What for? 

H.—To carry a letter to some French officers. 

R.—What was the letter about? 

H.—It told the French to keep off of English ground. 

R.—How long was the journey? 

H.—Six hundred miles, thru the woods. 

R.—Tell me some more about the journey. 

H.—The weather was cold, the rivers frozen, the 
ground covered with snow and the paths hard to find. 

R.—Did he get home safely? 

H.—Yes, but once he was almost drowned as he was 
crossing a river on a raft. 
Etta, Belle. 

E—Whom did Washington marry? 

B.—Mrs. Martha Custis. 

E.--Where did they live? 

B.—At Mount Vernon. 

E.--Of what was he fond? 

B.—Hunting and fishing. 


He was strong 
He was not afraid to ride the wildest 


He 
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E.—- What did he like to do? 

B.--He liked to ride over his large plantation to see 
that everything was all right. 
Joseph, Isaac. 

J.—-When did the war between England and Amer- 
ica begin? 

I—On the nineteenth of April, 1775, by a battle at 
Lexington. 

J.—What was the war about? 

I.—Taxes. The English taxed the Americans with- 
out asking their consent. 

J.—How long did the war last? 

I,—Eight years. 

J.—Who conquered? 

I.—The Americans. 
Thomas, Brenton. 


T.—Did Washington like to be a soldier? 

B.—No, he would rather be a farmer. 

T.—When the war was over, what did he do? 

B.—He went back to Mount Vernon. 

T.—Why didn’t he stay there? 

B.—The American people wanted him to be their 
president. 

T.—How long was he president? 

B.—Eight years. 

T.—When did he die? 

B.—In 1799. 

T.—How old was he when he died? 

B.—He was sixty-seven years old. 

Marion.--When Washington was a man he was asur- 
veyor, then he was a soldier, then he was a farmer. 
After that he was a soldier again. Then he was the 
first president of the United States. 

The exercises closed with a concert recitation by all, 
standing and looking at the picture of Washington. 

“We honor Washington, first in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his country men.” 

This is the program in brief: 

. Salute to the flag. 

. Washington and the flag. 
. Washington pictures. 

. Washington acrostic. 

. Washington, the boy. 

. Washington, the man. 

. Salute to Washington. 


| we 
Good Live Truth. 


The winsome lady, says J. P. McCaskey in the Jour- 
nal of Education fer January 9, who holcs court in her 
modest school-room, her courtiers seldom forgetting 
that they are little ladies and gentlemen, does this only 
because she has their hearts; and their hearts she can 
have only as she can control their thoughts; and their - 
thoughts she controls only thru her own fine personality, 
and by constantly putting into their receptive minds 
suggestions pleasing and wholesome. She lives out her 
own beautiful and earnest life with them. 

By quiet example, by personal appearance, by song 
and story she reaches them. She knows the best in lit- 
erature and in life, and she gives them of her best, and 
they go out from her with a wealth of treasure in heart 
and mind that for not a few of her pupils will be cumu- 
lative for a lifetime. 

She holds, with Froebel, that all “education not found- 
ed in religion is unproductive” ; and with Warner, that 
“Good literature is as necessary to the growth of the 
soul as good air to the grewth of the body, and that it 
is just as bad to put weak thoughts into the mind of 
a child as to shut it up ina room that is unventilated.” 
She does not try to teach so much, but she has many an 
immortal poem and many a good thing in prose, from 
the Bible and elsewhere, as familiar in her school as is 
the old multiplication table. Is such a teacher good 
to live with? 
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Tonic Sol=fa in the Schools.” 
By Joun Tacc, Newark, N. J. 


The only valid objection it has ever been my pleasure 
to hear against Tonic Sol-fa as a method of teaching 
vocal music in the schools was an emphatic statement 
by a representative of one of the greatest publishing 
concerns in the country. I was conferring with him as 
to the wisdom of the adoption of the Tonic Sol-fa as a 
“primary” for the Readers and Charts used by his 
house. After a careful examination he said, ‘‘I have no 
doubt but that the adoption of your suggestion would be 
both highly beneficial and interesting to the children in 
the schools but, my dear sir, teachers of such a method 
would be so largely independent of books and charts 
that from our standpoint we must decline;” to which I 
replied, “I wish the great American public appreciated 
that fact as clearly as you do.” His answer, “‘I sincerely 
hope they never may,” was at once frank and showed 
that he comprehended the effect of the method. When 
any person wishes to know as to the working of Tonic 
Sol-fa, three courses are open to him: (a) he may write 
for information to some one who knows, (b) he may pro- 
cure one of its text-books, or (c) he may visit some 
school where he may see it in active operation. As the 
correspondent of the American Tonic Sol-fa Association 
I have considerable occasion to write to enquirers— 
usually on some point in the method—or to give the as- 
surance of how soon we could place a person in some 
lucrative position if he will only condescend to look into 
the method. I much fear that in such cases the replies 
are not over-inspiring, however one could wish to make 
them so. 

As to the procuring of a text-book, that is all right if 
you get the proper text-book. But the books prepared 
for use in classes or schools do not usually disclose the 
educational method except in a very incidental way. 
However, they do in a very emphatic manner disclose 
the fact of a somewhat unusual form of Notetion. This 
looms before the enquirer so largely that he can usually 
see nothing else, and hence he is not unnaturally led to 
form the conclusion that the Notation of sol-fa is its 
chief, if not indeed its sole claim for distinction, as but 
little music is at present issued from the American press 
in this dress he, naturally enough, fails to see much 
practical use for him to take up the study. Now, if his 
premises were sound, his conclusion would be indisputably 
sound and sensible. If, however, his conclusion is based 
on the most gratuitous assumption, that might cause 
him to very seriously consider its amendment. 

I fear that we Solfaists have often erred in being 
willing to meet our opponents on the purely notational 
issue. The discussion is then apt to drift into that of 
“Tonic Sol-fa vs. the Staff Notation”—as if music 
really were—what it only too often seems to be—a mere 
matter of notes, in which case it would be matter for 
small concern whether they all were written on one line 
or on five. The real truth, however, is to be found in 
the “plus” power of Tonic Sol-fa and that not only to 
the Staff Notation but to every other good thing in the 
musical world. 

No one can possibly excel a teacher of Tonic Sol-fa in 
the amount of power he imparts to his pupils to over- 
come notational difficulties whether they be those of the 
staff or any other mode of notation, and this because 
his grasp of musical truth isso strong. It is no part 
of my design either to belittle the importance of the 
Tonic Sol-fa notation, nor to offer any apology for its 
use. I believe that nowhere could there be found a 
clearer, more illuminating, or simple mode of noting 
every musical factor entering into the study of music in 
our public schools than is afforded by the Tonic Sol-fa 
notation, yet the notation used is purely incidental, and 
whilst of considerable value as a convenience, it is not by 


eects 


*From an address before the music department of the New 
Jersey State Teachers’ Association, Deoember 27, 1901. 
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any means its most important feature. 
While it affords an exceptionally efficient means of regis- 
tering ascertained musical truths, it plays a very sub- 
ordinate part in the efforts made to ascertain and appre- 
ciate these truths, and after all that is the highest aim 
of all true education, whether musical or otherwise. 
Those who use the notation of Tonic Sol-fa, and do not 
foilow the pedagogic plans, do not derive one-tenth the 
advantage accruing to those who, whilst following the 
teaching method, discard the notation. I believe that 
those gain the fullest good who wisely use both. 
Notation should ever be the handmaid of true edu- 
cation, and is out of focus if it largely absorbs attention 


to itself. Let the teacher of music who works on the 


usual lines watch his work for one week, separating the 
purely musical work with tones from that which is purely 
notational and technical, and he will be surprised to 
find how large a proportion of timeand effort is expended 
on the notational and eyeward presentation to the 
detriment of that tone study which reaches the soul 
thru the ear alone. 

One of the standard arguments in favor of Staff No- 
tation is its power to “picture the scale” in its varied 
relations; but what important fact in scale relation is 
truly “pictured” by the staff? When you answer that 
it illustrates upward and downward relation the list is 
practically exhausted. Yet even if this be admitted— 
and also that this is a fact of some importance—what 
does it show of actual distance up or down? How does 
it set forth the position—or even the bare existence—of 
the semi-tones of the scale without which tonality would 
become an impossibility? How does it ‘“‘picture” that 
notes on the first and second lines are not the same dis- 
tance apart as notes on the third and fourth lines are? 
or how does it show when these differences are reversed? 
How can it possibly “picture” the identity of any note, 
as a part of any scale, when a single note on any line or 
in any space may become the “ picture” of any note in 
the whole gamut, according as you change the key? No 
change of key alters the absolute sameness of the note 
picture. What essentially musical difference is pictured 
as between the scale in any one key, and this same scale 
in all, or any of the other keys? How much would you 
be willing to pay for one dozen photographs of yourself 
which looked every bit as’: much like any other decent 
man as it is like you? 

Do you ask me “‘What are you going to do about these 
staff incongruities?” I answer “‘Nothing.” Action de- 
volves on those who advocate its continued use for edu- 
cational purposes, and not on me. For my own part | 
hope I may not be called on to “ picture” the ascertained 
facts of music in any such unsatisfactory way, when 
they can be so much more graphically and simply 
pictured by means of the “‘ Tonic Sol-fa Modulator ”—a 
much imitated but never equaled device—where every 
scale relation is pictured with absolute accuracy and 
simplicity. One Tonic Sol-fa Modulator, in the hands of 
a skilled teacher, has more potency for the development 
of musical power and perception than the combined 
charts of all the systems of music teaching in the whole 
country. , 

By far, the best course for a seeker after truth as to 
the power of Sol-fa as a means of education in public 
sehool music, is to go to some school, where it is used, 
and see it in active operation, or test its results ; the 
truth of this is so apparent as to need no argument, and 
yet for every 100 that follow the other paths of inquiry 
you will not find one who adopts the latter and only 
rational course. I have answered hundreds of letters on 
this subject. I have sold or given away many books and 
pamphlets, but have only once had a visitor to see it in 
operation in school, tho teaching for eight years within 
twenty minutes of New York city. And yet “‘our latch 
string is always out.” Why thisis so is not for me to 
explain, I simply note the significant fact. 

If teachers or others interested in finding some true 
educational basis for the teaching of time will look into 
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the matter, they may easily discover that the strongest 
and most enlightening fact in the realm of tone is not 
the fact of the musical scale. Scale relations are neither 
the most important nor the strongest of tone relations. 
In the teaching of any other subject these strong fun- 
damentals would be sought out and used as the basis of 
education in that subject. Why cannot we do the same 
thing in music? 

What is the strongest and most fundamental of tone 
relations if it be not the common scale? We think we 
will be safe from successful contradiction when we assert 
that tones are felt to be in their strongest relations 
when heard in the form of a Major consonant chord, 
wherein each tone is so related as to be mutually help- 
ful to all the others, thus making a perfectly harmonious 
whole. In the family of tones three such chords are 
made available, 7. e., on the Tonic, Dominant, and Sub- 
Dominant. Of these the Tonic chord easily asserts itself 
as chief and most decidedly fundamental. Ordinary 
common sense would suggest that if that really be so, 
this chord ought to supply a true starting point in the 
study of tune, and what is thus pointed out by common 
sense is verified by experience in the actual result. The 
binding power of the interval of the fifth, represented 
in this chord as “doh” and “‘soh” (or if it will avoid a 
quarrel to say so “one” and “five”) is universally relied on 
in the tuning of the organ, piano, violin, and other in- 
struments, but is almost as universally disregarded in 
attempts to tune the human voice and ear. A piano 
tuner who would attempt to “set his temperament” by 
scale successions would be voted an idiot. I will not at- 
tempt to characterize those who disregard this principle 
in their effort to tune—that noblest and most delicate 
of all musical instruments—the human voice. 

Agreeably to their apprehension of the true nature of 
music, the first step in the Tonic Sol-fa method is this 
chord of the Tonic—(or chord of the first). Let none 
regard it as either inadequate or uninteresting as a first 
step until they have either seen or tried it--a most 
natural sequence points to the chord on the Dominant 
—or fifth of the scale—as the next step, and with these 
two chords, much really good music is made available, 
even tho nothing may be known of the existence of any 
scale. When, asa third step, the tones of the Sub- 
Dominant are added, you have placed in the mind all of 
the tones of the scale in their strongest form, conse- 
quently they can be used with a precision and freedom 
wholly unknown to the ordinary scale-runner. Do you 
say, “ What a round-about way of getting to the scale?” 
Please note that we set out to acquire a knowledge of 
tones, and had not thought of even trying to reach the 
scale. But in our effort the scale gladly came to us, and 
it came to stay. Certain mills are said to “grind very 
slowly,” yet do they grind ‘‘exceeding small.” 

Time forbids following the further steps of this 
method, at present, but we are perfectly willing to have 
its merits subjected to the only really conclusive test of 
any school method, that is by the results it produces in 
actual work. 

The minutes of the New Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation for 1883 will show that at that time the claims 
of Tonic Sol-fa were earnestly considered, and a com- 
mittee, consisting of Vernon L. Davey, of East Orange, 
H. E. Harris, of Bayonne, and J. S. Haynes, of Newark 
(now deceased), was appointed to inquire into Tonic 
Sol-fa and report. I do not know if either of those 
gentlemen could claim to be musical. I rather think 
not, on account of the sensible business-like way they 
set about their work. Instead of asking the opinion of 
some great musician or a book-publisher, they sent out a 
circular letter to everybody whom they could find who 
had used Tonic Sol-fa in any way, or who had actual ex- 
perience with it, from whom they received over 500 re- 
plies. The committee reporting in 1884, says:—‘‘ The 
evidence contained in these replies is too voluminous to 
be embodied in this report, but it is, without exception, 
decidedly in favor of Tonic Sol-fa.” I here quote the 
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entire finding of this committee, and with that I will 
close: 

Considering carefully all the evidence we have received, 
your committee cannot form any other than the following 
conclusions relative to the Tonic Sol-fa system. 

Ist. It is simple and easily understood. 

2ad. It has a tendency to encourage pupils to sing. 

3rd. It is well adapted to the youngest primary pupils, 

4th. It holds the attention and sustains the interest of the 
pupils better than the staff. 

5th. It secures the greatest educational results to the 
greatest number. 

6th. It is most likely to be successfully taught by the 
regular teachers, who have not had a special musical training. 

7th. Itis the best possible introduetion to an intelligent 
understanding of the Staff Notation. 

In closing this report your committee would submit the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Resolved :—That as the difficulties of the Staff Notation vir- 
tually exclude the study of vocal music from the great 
majority of our public schools; “and as a careful and tkoro 
investigation shows the Tonic Sol-fa system to be eminently 
practical and of great value, we recommend the latter system 
to the favorable consideration of the teachers of the State of 
New Jersey. 


After some discussion this resolution was adopted un- 
animously. 

Of course, ‘all ‘this took place some years ago, but 
what has happened meantime can scarcely have falsified 
the results of the experiences of those days. If any 
one believes that a different result would be obtained by 
such an investigation to-day, I challenge the inquest. 
Meantime I claim that tke finding of this committee is 
as true to-day as it was in 1884. Noschool that ever 
had Tonic Sol-fa under a competent teacher ever will- 
ingly changed to any other method. Nor did any com- 
petent teacher of Tonic Sol-fa ever willingly abandon it. 


eS 
Child Study Records. 


Supt. Thos. B. Hutton, of Odebolt, Iowa, suggests 
the following card record for noting down the chief 
characteristics of pupils. He urges in his report that 
a record for each pupil be kept on file, revised from 
time to time when necessary, and transferred with the 
pupil. “As positive injury may attend the school life of 
misunderstood children, and as many do not reach the 
possibilities of which they are capable because more is 
not known of their individual characteristics, it is read- 
ily seen that this knowledge of pupils will contribute 
much to attain more definite results in securing a 
proper educational development for each pupil.” 


Record of Pupil’s Chief Characteristics. 


1. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS: (Mark Excellent, Medi- 
um, Poor.) ; 


Observation......... Memory......... Ability to think......... 
Power of concentration......... General information......... 
Ability in oral expression........... Written work............ 
2. PHYSICAL CONDITION : 
General health........ Is pupil nervous?...... Delicate?...... 
Has headaches?...... Is defective in sight?...... In hearing? 
Has attendance been irregular because of condition of 
health? 


3. CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS: (Underline the proper word) 
Bright, dull; quick, slow; ambitious, indifferent; self- 
confident, timid ; methodical, careless ; diligent, indolent; 
persevering, easily discouraged ; self controlled, hasty, 
headstrong; polite, rude, impudent; straightforward 

sly. 

4, Leading feeling thru which to govern.........-.s0 esseseseee 

5. Subject of greatest interest............sseccscssssssecevssceereeses 

6. Greatest deficiency..........csscscsecseees Lcacebcacessdddbesdcdeesesre 
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Some New Books for Teachers. 


By Prin. JosepH S. TAYLOR, New York City. 

FounDATIons OF EpucaTIon, by Levi Seeley, Ph.D. Hirds & 
Noble, Cooper Institute, New York, rgor. 

The scope of Dr. Seeley’s discussion may be seen from 
the list of titles given to his chapters: 1. The Teacher; 
2. Motives for Becoming a Teacher; 3. Cautions to 
Young Teachers; 4. The Spirit of the School-Room; 5. 
The Daily Program; 6. The Basis of Promotion; 7. Po- 
liteness; 8. Good Order; 9. Discipline; 10. Habit; 11. 
Professional Spirit; 12. Incentives; 13. Correlation; 
14. A Summer Trip with a German School; 15. Ger- 
man Common Schools; 16. The Study of the History of 
Education; 17. The Recitation; 18. The Swing of the 
Pendulum; 19. Who are Responsible for the Education 
of the Child; 20. Self-Control and Self-Employment; 
21. Patriotism; 22. Inspiration from Great Educators; 
23. Moral Instruction; 24. Religious Education. 

A glance at this list of topics shows at once that the 
volume is no logical and philosophical treatise like that 
of Dr. Harris with a similar title. It is distinctly ur- 
systematic in the sense that it makes no pretense at 
completeness or logical] continuity. The author says 
in his preface that many of the matters here treated 
“lie outside the schedules for teachers and text-books 
for students.” Yet because they are of fundamental 
importance he gathers them together in what may ep- 
pear a somewhat scrappy order and emphasizes them in 
the hope of impressing young teachers and parents. 

The book, however, is good reading. Its style is fa- 
miliar and generally clear. The advice is fraught with 
wisdom which comes only from experience. For it- 
stance, “Do not talk too much” is one of his cautions 
to young teachers. ‘“‘ Avoid the use of sarcasm,” is an- 
other. In the same chapter are these: “Do not see 
every piece of innocent mischief”—be blind; “Do not 
threaten or scold”; “Be sparing and kindly in criti- 
cism but generous with praise;” ‘Be forbearing to 
[with?] the dull and uninteresting.” These are precisely 
the faults most common among beginners. 

The “spirit of the school-room” Dr. Seeley would 
have characterized by “freedom, unselfishness, self-con- 
trol, interest, love.” Summed up, these are the moral 
atmosphere in which the pupil lives. 

Dr. Seeley lays so much stress upon politeness that he 
devotes an entire chapter to its discussion. He refers, 
of course, to the politeness of the pupils. Some of the 
forms he would have us teach in school are these: How 
to introduce, and to receive an introduction; how and 
when to raise the hat; table manners; when to give 
place to others; when to excuse one’s self; treatment 
of inferiors; conduct toward one’s own family. It 
seems to the writer that all this is excellent advice. 

Under “incentives” the author gives what he consid- 
ers a proper method of “marking” pupils. Here it is: 
“When a striking failure is made I would simply jot 
down the pupil’s name on a piece of paper, not in my 
roll-book. I would let the pupils understand that there 
is an open chance for redeeming themselves as long as 
the recitation lasts. It will serve to hold the at- 
tention of the whole class till the end. At the close of 
the recitation I would enter such records as the whole 
result warrants, never entering marks for satisfactory 
work ” (p. 109). ‘ 

The chapter on “correlation” is rather disappointing 
because the discussion is inadequate. 

The “recitation” is treated from the Herbartian point 
of view (pp. 154-162). 

The “swing of the pendulum” is a chapter showing 
the need of sanity and conservatism in educational the- 
ory and practice. This is illustrated by the opposing 
contentions in regard to the spelling book, object les- 
sons, and the use of text-books. 

The book is well printed and attractively bound in 
cloth; it has a table of contents and an excellent index. 
It will repay a careful reading. 
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STuDENT LiFe aNpD Customs, by Henry D. Sheldon, Ph.D., 
D. Appleton & Co., 1901, (International Education Series, 
Vol, 51.) 

This is a unique book which treats of a phase of ed- 
ucational history little known. Yet, when one consid- 
ers the extensive bibliography of 318 numbers compiled 
by the author and printed as an appendix, it can not be 
said that the field has been left entirely uncultivated. 

The author begins by describing student life of me- 
dieval universities. He gives an account of the ascetic 
life of the students, their amusements, ceremonies of ini- 
tiation, “nations,” and self-governing inns or hospicia. 

German, English, and Scotch universities are similarly 
treated. Thus, we have an account of the student hab- 
its of the seventeentK century, of the rise of the Bur- 
schenschaften, their suppression and revival, and of the 
modern German duel. Of the English universities the 
author traces the student history from the sixteenth 
century to date, giving details about various clubs, de- 
bating unions, and athletics. 

Passing to American colleges, the author describes 
the social life of colonial students,—their commence- 
ments, class units, freshmen laws, disciplire, debatir g, 
and literary societies. 

The remaining portion of the book is divided into two 
main portions, the one treating of student societies dur- 
ing what he calls the “transition period” (1840-1870), 
when the fraternity first appears, the other treating of 
the “ modern” period (1870-1900). Separate chapters 
are devoted to the following topics under the modern 
period: | 

(a) The Class; (b) Debating Society; (c) Fraternity; 
(d) Athletics; (e) Self-Governing Associations; (f) 
Religious Organizations. 

These chapters are exceedingly instructive and enter- 
taining. The information presented was gathered not 
merely from the generous bibliography quoted, but also 
by personal investigation and extefsive correspondence. 

But what is it all worth? Have these facts any soci- 
ological meaning? 

The author is very modest, contenting himself with a 
mere recital of the facts. The only hint he gives of any 
philosophical explanation is conveyed in these words of his 
preface: ‘‘It ishoped that the facts herein collected will 
be of service to that group of pedagogical thinkers, 
which since the days of Froebel has made spontaneity 
the touchstone of educational progress.” 

The editor of the series, however, in his preface, 
gives a philosophical setting to this group of phenom- 
ena, which is, as usual, one of the most valuable fea- 
tures of the book. 

Dr. Harris puts his theory briefly into this paragraph: 
This book “has to deal chiefly with the way and manrer 
in which students react against the regular work of the 
institution and its rules and regulations in order to pre- 
serve their individuality.” 

The meaning of this is further elucidated as follows: 
“The discipline of the institution, both as to the learn- 
ing which it teaches and as to the regulations it im- 
poses, tends to efface the independence of the student 
and to make him in some sense a mere automaton. But, 
on the other hand, the learning taught at the univer- 
sity is of such a character as to give him confi- 
dence in himself by enlarging his survey of the world 
in which he lives. In this aspect the student finds his 
individuality stimulated and developed. 

“‘Goaded by the contradiction between his growing 
individuality and his sense of the slight done to hislikes 
and prejudices by the requirements of the school, the 
student reacts against the established order in which he 
finds himself, and endeavors to recover his internal equi- 
librium by proving his personal ability to destroy the 
social might that manifests itself in his community, 
en especially in the school of which he is a mem- 

r. 

The volume is a valuable addition to this remarkable 
series of educational books. 
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Superintendent Tarbell to Resign. 


Poor Providence! Her citizens are now reaping the 
bitter fruit of her apathy in matters concerning her 
public schools. The action of her board of education 
in asking for the resignation of Supt. Horace S. Tarbell 
is a blot on her ’scutcheon. The city, so beautiful and 
prospereus, and yet so remiss in her stewardship of the 
highest interests of the young within her gates! What 
will the generation now in the schools think of their 
fathers when they come to years of discretion and begin 
to realize how important matters concerning public edu- 
cation were disposed of without any reference to the 
welfare of the school children. 

In Dr. Tarbell, Providence possessed one of the best 
scnool superintendents of the country. Time and again 
the educational world has given expression to its high 
regard for his eminent professional qualifications, his 
devotion to the cause of the public schools, and his 
broad and successful experience. His wise counsel has 
been sought in matters of greatest moment and national 
import. He was chairman of one of the three sub-com- 
mittees of the famous Committee of Fifteen on elemen- 
tary education. His service in the educational! field ex- 
tends over forty years. In the early sixties, while 
grammar-master in Detroit, he gave evidence of his public 
spirit by organizing an evening school for prisoners in the 
house of correction. Michigan elected him twice as 
state superintendent of public instruction., As superin- 
tendent at Indianapolis he contributed a considerable 
share to the improvements that lifted the schools to a 
high point of excellence. Since 1884 he has faithfully, 
and with acknowledged skill, looked after the educational 
interests of the city of Providence. 

By schoo] men knowing local conditions the Providence 
superintendency is considered one of the most difficult 
in the whole country. With a system of administration 
that can be satisfactory only where the citizens take an 
enlightened and unselfish view of matters of educational 
concern, there is coupled'an astonishing indifference to 
school affairs. Dr. Tarbell has lent his influence as 
much ashe could, without jeopardizing the fate of pend- 
ing interests, to every promising effort for arousing and 
cultivating the public conscience with reference to the 
schools. And now his reward is that the board of edu- 
cation votes to ask for his resignation in June, by a 
vote of twenty-one to four. 

Notwithstanding the vote, it is known to those best 
informed, that less than half a dozen of the members 
were really opposed to Dr. Tarbell, and these for reasons 
wholly unworthy of the office which they occupied. 
Many of the committee if not most of the members, 


' would have been only too glad to be allowed to support 


the superintendent. But public apathy is so evident 
that a politician may well take it for granted that obe- 
dience to the dictates of the bosses pays better than 
conscientious scruples. To their honor, be it said, that 
four members ef the committee voted against the reso- 
lution calling for the election of a successor to Dr. Tar- 
bell. These men were Charles H. Philbrick, Prof. Gee. 
G. Wilson, Alfred Metcalf, and Orsmus A. Taft. 

Just as THE ScHOOL JOURNAL goes to press it is 
learned that Mr. Metcalf has announced his withdrawal 
from the school committee, after thirty years of service, 
because of the unrighteous action against Superinten- 
dent Tarbell. He says: 

I believe that it is a highly improper manner in which to 
treat an official who has certainly done his duty uncommonly 
well. I am now serving my thirtieth continuous year on the 
school committee, and previous to the beginning of this long 
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term I served three additional years. I have been on the com- 
mittee on qualifications since 1878, and was, of course,a mem- 
ber of the committee when Mr. Tarbell came to us in 1884. 
Since 1890 I have been chairman of the committee on gram- 
mar and primary schools, and have come into constant contact 
with Mr. Tarbell. During his term of service I have never 
seen any reason whatever for this change. As far as the per- 
formance of his duties goes, there has certainly been no rea- 
son to find any fault with Mr. Tarbell. He has built up our 
schools until our system is what it is to-day. 


What will the Providence Public Educational Asso- 
ciation do? Thus farit has taken no action. Delay 





Supt. Horace S. Tarbell. 


can only furnish an additional illustration of the sad 
state of the public heart. 

The teachers of Providence as a body are warm sup- 
porters of Mr. Tarball. The relations between them and 
their superintendent have at all times beencordial. His 
attitude toward teachers and pupils has always been 
gentlemanly, tactful, and sympathetic. The committee 
would find it impossible to prove that he had been “‘out 
of touch with the teachers for seme years.” The real 
reason is probably that he has been “out of touch” with 
a few of the ruling members of the committee who 
would like te be more fully in control of school affairs. 
Their determination to keep the superintendent down is 
further evidenced by the vote to reduce the new incum- 
bent’s term of office from three years to one year. 


we 
Impression vs. Knowledge. 


The remark of Mr. Emerson to his daughter has been 
eften quoted. He had been absent from home and on 
his return she reported to him with enthusiasm that she 
had taken up the study of history, to which he replied : 
“Tt does not matter what you study but with whom you 
study.” This brings up that word ‘‘ motive,” which Col. 
Parker employs so much. “What is your motive ?” he 
asks. The average teacher will say it is to teach arith- 
metic, geography, etc., but this is contrary to Mr. Em- 
erson’s dictum. 

The late Dudley Field, a world-renowned lawyer, was 
recalling college days with an old fellow student and a 
remark was made about a certain professor and many 
pleasant things were said and laughed over. “By the 
way, Mr. Field,” said the other, “what did he teach ?” 
After thinking over this question awhile the reply was, 
“Well, really now, I cannot tell; chemistry or astron- 
omy, wasn’t it ?” Both laughed. They were conscious of 
an impression made on them by a man fifty years before, 
but not of the knowledge they had gained thru him. 

A Greek professor in Yale said concerning the study 
of that language that the knowledge gained was of no 
consequence whatever, but that it furnished a splendid 
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means of enforcing study, thought, and the memorizing 
-and application of rules; they are not obliged to learn 
“why” a thing is so, And President Eliot said to the 
writer that he would favor graduating a young man from 
Harvard if he had no knowledge of the classic lan- 
guages—if he had the requisite mental training; but 
deemed the languages gave the readiest means to that 
training. 

Education is to fit one for life. “You do not know 
how to live,” said Dr. Laidlaw to a patient; it is not 
drugs that you need, but to fit yourself properly to your 
environment. We all need patience; all of us must en- 
‘dure ; even long-suffering for unpleasant and evil-minded 
people will surely be met; we need diligence, for the es- 
sence of life is work; we need to be orderly, for all 
nature is built into a system, nothing is wasted; we 
need cheerfulness and love, a determination to obey the 
rules of the universal Lord, for this causes us to be 
members of the Kingdom. 

How shall all these be wrought into the structure of 
a human being? These you ought to have done and 
not have left the other knowledge undone, and yet too 
often the latter is the total aim. 


we 
German and English Education. 


At a dinner of the New York City Male Teachers’ 
Association, Dean James E. Russell, of Teachers college, 
and Prin. John Dwyer, of Manhattan, spoke of the les- 
sons tobe learned from the schools of England and 
Germany. Dr. Russell gave a fine analysis of the ideas 
governing the schools of Germany. He showed how 
nearly all social distinction depends on one’s school 
certificates. The great aim in the schools below the 
university is to produce God-fearing, patriotic, self- 
supporting subjects. Everything is calculated to pro- 
mote civil order and social stability. Considering the 
ends Germany seeks to achieve thru its schools, she 
possesses the most excellent system in the world. In 
the popular schools, including continuation and second- 
ary schools, the instruction and training certainly tend 
to develop devotion to the existing social order and 
the established government. The German university 
on the other hand, Dr. Russell stated, isthe most demo- 
cratic institution in the world and essentially a place 
for the free development of individuality and the train- 
ing for leadership. 

Dr. Dwyer described how firm a hold tradition has 
upon English education, and how chaotic is the condi- 
tion of public instruction. 

Few people realize the marked influence exerted upon 
the English character by the public schools of the coun- 
try—the name given to the great secondary schools. It 
is perhaps no exaggeration to say that the strength of 
Great Britain is to be found in these institutions. The 
life there counts for more with the boys than the home 
and the world outside of the school atmosphere. Dr. 
Russell illustrated these facts very strikingly by reading 
the following vivid portrayal from Kipling’s master- 
hand: 

Ten years at an English public school do not encourage 
dreaming. Georgie won his growth and chest measurements, 
and a few other things which did not appear in the bills, under 
a system of cricket, foot-ball, and paper-chases, from four to 
five days a week, which provided for three lawful cuts of a 
ground-ash if any boy absented himself from these entertain- 
ments. He became a rumple-collared, dusty-hatted fag of the 
Lower Third, and a light half-back at Little Side football ; 
was pushed and prodded thru the slack back-waters of the 
Lower Fourth, where the rabble ofa school generally accumu- 
lates, won his “ second-fifteen” cap at football, enjoyed the 
dignity of a study with two companions in it, and began to 
look forward to office as a sub-perfect. At last he blossomed 
into full glory as head of the school, ex-officio captain of the 
games; head of his house, where he and his lieutenants pre- 
served discipline and decency among seventy boys from twelve 
to seventeen; general arbiter in the quarrels that spring up 
among the touchy Sixth—and intimate friend and ally of the 
Head himself. When he stepped forth in the black jersey, 
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with knickers, and black stockings of the F 
new match-ball under the arm, and his old and frayed cap at 
the back of his head, the small fry of the lower forms stood 
apart and worshiped, and the “new cap” of the team talked 
to him ostentatiously, that the world might see. And so, in 
summer, when he came back to the pavilion after a slow but 
eminently safe game, it mattered not whether he had made 
nothing or, as once happened, a hundred and three, the school 
shouted just the same, and women-folk who had come to look 
at the match looked at Cottar—Cottar, major; “that’s 
Cottar!” Above all, he was responsible for that thing called 
the tone of the school, and few realize with what passionate 
devotion a certain type of boy throws himself into this work. 

Home was a far-away country, full of ponies and fishing and 
shooting, and men visitors who interfered with one’s plans; 
but school was the rea} world, where things of vital import- 
ance happened, and crises arose that must be dealt with 
promptly and quietly. Not for nothing was it written, ‘“ Let 
the Consuls leok to it that the Republic takes no harm,” and 
Georgie was glad to be back in authority when the holidays 
ended. Behind him but not too near, was the wise and tem- 
perate Head, now suggesting the wisdom of the serpent, now 
counseling the mildness of the dove; leading him on to see, 
more by half hints than by any direct word, how boys and 
men are all of a piece, and how he who can handle the one will 
assuredly in time control the other. 

For the rest, the school was not encouraged to dwell on its 
emotions, but rather to keep in hard condition, to avoid false 
quantities, and to enter the army direct, without the help of 
the expensive London crammer, under whose roof young blood 
learns teo much. Cottar, major, went the way of hundreds 
before him. The Head gave him six months’ final polish, 
taught him what kind of answers best please a certain kind of 
examiners, and handed him over to the properly constituted 
authorities, who passed him into Sandhurst. Here he had 
sense enough to see that he was in the Lower Third once more 
and behaved with respect toward his seniors, till they in turn 
respected him, and he was promoted to the rank of corporal 
and sat in authority over mixed peoples with all the vices of 
men and boys combined. His reward was another string of 
athletic cups, a good conduct sword, and, at last, Her-Majesty’s 
commission as a subaltern in a first-class line regiment. He 
did not know that he bore with him from school and college a 
character worth much fine gold, but was pleased to find his 
mess so kindly. He had plenty of money of his own; his 
training had set the public school mess upon his face and had 
taught him how many were the “things no fellow can do.” 
By virtue of the same training he kept his pores open and his 
mouth shut. 

Sr 
Probable Victory of Church Schools. 


The English government is reported to be about to 
introduce a “‘comprehensive education bill,” which will 
give to the Church of England all that it las for years 
been contending for—namely that the public treasury 
shall stand the entire cost of maintaining its schools 
while these schools shall still be allowed to maintain 
their distinctive features, As matters are, the govern- 
ment pays about five-sixths of the cost of church schools, 
the remaining sixth being raised by subscriptions within 
the church. In return for this contribution the paro- 
chial clergy have complete control over the appointment 
of teachers, and the general management of the schools, 
th’o the course of study is somewhat prescribed from 
the education office. 

Since 1886, when the Liberal party went to pieces, 
England,has become more kindly disposed than ever be- 
fore to its national church, and the country is very 
much inclined to be liberal, relieving churchmen of finan- 
cial responsibility and guaranteeing the continuance of 
church teaching. 

It seems peculiar that such a proposal has not raised 
a storm of protest, but these are evidently Tory and im- 
perial days. Non-conformity no longer is to be reck- 
oned with as a political force. The only strenuous 
opposition thus far has come from the trades unions’ 
congress which has passed resolutions in favor of sever- 
ing the church altogether from elementary education 
and requiring people to accept the board schools or noth- 
ing. They might as well, in the present mood of the 
English people, pass resolutions in favor of requiring 
Dutch to be taught in all elementary schools. 
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Emperor William’s gift of plastic casts and bronzes to 
Harvard university is so large that it will require a 
special building. The entiie cost of the collection will 
be defrayed from the kaiser’s private purse, and is es- 
timated at half a million marks. It embraces casts of 
monuments and sculptures and architectural casts, also 





' some bronzes. Every phase of the German plastic arts, 


from the Romanesque period to the Renaissance, is il- 
lustrated. 


Aubrey Thomas De Vere, the poet, died at Curragh 
Chase, County Limerick, Ireland, January 21. He was 
born in 1814 and was the author of many Irish poems 
and legends, picturesque sketches, and literary and 
ethical essays. 

Urban Population. 


The director of the census has given out a statement 
regarding the growth of urban population North and 
South, which shows that the large cities, taken collec- 
tively, are growing nearly twice as fast as the rest of 
the country; the per cent. of the population thruout 
the Northern states, in large cities, is nearly three 
times as great as that of the South; but the North has 
a rate of increase no greater than the South. The dif- 
ference is balanced by an extremely rapid growth of 
small cities and towns in the South, and especially of 
the rural population. Of the total population of 75,- 
994,5 5 in continental United States, 19,718,312 or 
25.9 per cent. live in cities of 25,000 or more. 


The Presidential Succession, 


The joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
constitution of the United States respecting the suc- 
cession of the presidency was taken up and passed by 
the senate. It provides that “in all cases not provided 
for by Article II., clause 5, of the constitution, where 
there is no person entitled to discharge the duties of 
the office of the president, the same shal] devolve upon the 
vice-president. The Congress may by law provide for 
the case where there is no person entitled to hold the 
office of president or vice-president, declaring what 
officer shall then act as president, and such officer shall 
act accordingly until the disability shall be removed ora 
president shall be elected.” 


Far Distance Power. 


In Germany electric power is transmitted from Lauf- 
fen to Frankfort, a distance of 110 miles. In Califor- 
nia it is transmitted from Colgate in the Sierra Nevada 
mountains to Oakland, a distance of 142 miles; thence 
to San Jose a distance of forty-two miles; thence to 
Redwood City seven miles; from Colgate to Burlingame 
eleven miles; from Oakland to San Francisco (in pro- 
cess) eighteen miles; in all 220 miles. 


The War Taxes. 


The war revenue taxes still in effect which it is pro- 
posed to abolish are those on tea, stock traneaetions and 
issues, foreign bills of exchange, bills of lading, convey- 
ances, custom house entries and withdrawals, passage 
tickets, bankers, brokers, pawnbrokers. custom-house 
theaters, circuses, bowling alleys, and billiard rooms, the 
excise tax on sugar and petroleum refineries, the special 
tax on banks and bankers, and the inheritance taxes. The 
tax on beer isto bereduced from $1.60 to $1 a barrel, the 
tax on tobacco and snuff from nine to six cents a pound; 
also the increase of taxes on cigarettes and cigars. 


The Cayuga Indians. 

The Cayuga Indians and also ‘he Senecas, Ononda- 
gos, Tuscaroras, and Oneidas, made treaties with the 
United States at the close of the Revolutionary war and 
had reservations of land in New York state; but soon 
after the Cayugas finding game more abundant over in 
Canada, where the Mohawks were, went north, and 
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there they have stayed ever since. The state of New 
York, finding the lands around Cayvga lake abandoned, 
sold them to whites and they are all settled. Now this 
tribe is anxious to come back. 


The Temperance Situation. 


The statement by Bishop Potter at the Church Club 
that prohibition of the sale of liquor was an impudent 
fraud and an impudent failure and a nurse of hypo- 
crites has aroused very deep feeling. That rum drink- 
ing dees work a real injury to the community no one 
denies ; temperance people connect this with rumselling. 
Bishop Potter claims that what is wanted is to decrease 
the desire for drinking: temperance people think this is 
reached by the prevention of the sale of rum. The latter 
have certainly accomplished a great deal ; retail liquor 
making and selling is disreputable. To stay the desire 
for drink, how shall it be done? It has been suggested 
that the teachers of the evils of the use of alcohol should 
follow up their pupils and ascertain whether the in- 
truction is effective. 


The February Heavens. 

Mercury, on Feb. 2, was atits greatest elongation and 
easily seen in the evening; on the 28th, he will be seen 
in the morning, having passed to the other eide of his 
orbit. Venus is rapidly nearing the sun and on the 
14th, is in conjunction with him; she still glows in the 
west as an evening star; on the 28th, she will be abright 
morning star,having passed to the other side of the sun 
like Mercury. Mars isin the west but too near the sun 
to be seen; Jupiter and Saturn are morning stars. The 
moon conjuncts with Uranus on the 3d, with Saturn 
and Jupiter on the 6th, Venus on the &th, Mars and 
Mercury on the 9th, Neptune on the 17th. On the 
morning of the 26th the moon comes between us and 
Spica. 

Subsidy to Our Ships. 

Besides the Canal question, the Philippine question, 
another of importance, is before Congress, the payment 
of money to Americans te build and operate steam ves- 
sels to carry American freights. The English can build 
ships 25 per cent. cheaper than we, can operate them 
33 per cent cheaper, so that they get the business of 
carrying our freights. There are those who propose to 
tax the people to enable Americans to do this; is the 
plan a good one? Why should Smith in Colorado pay 
a cent a pound more on his sugar so that Brownin New 
York may carry his wheat to Europe rather than let 
Jones, of London, do it who will do it cheaper? The 
great plea is that then we shall have ships if there is a 
war. Is the plan a good one? Let the students argue 
it. ; 

Frogs. 

The school boys of Clyde, N. Y., found that frogs 
abounded in the bottom of the Erie canal after the ice 
was cut ; they raked them out in quantities, cut off the 
legs, skinned them, and sent them to New York; one 
boy sold $150 worth in a week. 


China Pays, 

The first monthly installment of the war indemnity was 
paid by China at Shanghai, Jan. 30; it amounts to 
1,820,000 taels. 

A Popular Railway. 

A railway that has been growing in popularity as well 
as in trackage is the Seaboard Air Line which extends 
from Portsmouth, Va., to Tampa, Fla. The present 
general passenger agent is Robert E. L. Bunch, who is 
only thirty-two years of age; born in North Carolina, 
and educated in its common schools he entered the ser- 
vice of the Southern railway as mail clerk in the office 
of the Richmond & Danville branch, being then seven- 

-teen years old. Promotion steadily followed until he 
now occupies the important position mentioned. Along 
with a remarkable business capacity he retains a re- 
markable geniality and hence a deserved popularity. 
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Letters, 


A Few Recollections and Opinions. 


I have just finished reading a paper on the question 
“Do the Public Schools Overtax the Pupils?” in which 
I have been deeply interested. It says a number of 
things I have thought before, some other things which 
I know to be true, and still others which 1 heartily 
endorse. I have a daughter of my own at home. She 
came to me the other evening with such a glow of tri- 
umph in her face as one seldom sees. “I got all my 
arithmetic problems during my spare time in school,” 
she said. Nor was it asmall thing over which she re- 
joiced. Remembering the struggle I had had to show 
her the value of 44 bushels of oats at 314 cents a bushel, 
instead of calling 3 of a bushel worth 19 cents as any 
sane man not a school teacher would do, I quite sympa- 
thized with her in the battle and rejoiced in her victory. 

After all one can remember his own school days as he 
is reminded of them by his progeny. My daughter 
comes home with memorized strings of words which are 
wholly unintelligible to her— usually definitions from 
the grammar. Last night she had one. It was the 
definition cf a phrasa, which was something or other 
without subject or predicate, but which had a “ distinct 
office” in a sentence. She asked the teacher what a dis- 
tinct office was, and was told something equally indefi- 
nite or more so. Then when she protested that she 
still did not understand, the teacher remarked, “‘ Sidney, 
I never saw anybody who could be so stupid as you can 
when you want to be.” Thereby humiliating the child, 
preventing the class asking for further information on 
the subject, and (in her own mind) escaping from an 
embarrassing exposure of her own inability to give a 
lucid explanation. But the point is, that I see myself 
and my own experiences reflected in the school life of 
my daughter. I used to memorize definitions, and re- 
member that it was the hardest work in all of my school 
life. They conveyed to my mind no more meaning than 

“Onery, orey, ickory an, 
Filison, folison, Nicholas, John; 
Queevy, quavy, Irish navy, 
Stinglum, stanglum, buck,” 


and lacked the humorous suggestion and peculiar rhythm 
of the doggerel. Therefore they had that much less to 
recommend them to my youthful mind. I was a nor- 
mally constituted youth, with an abundance of health, 
good digestion, and a modicum of brain, and knew not 
what a nerve was. It seems to me now that I was as 
capable of sustained effort under adverse conditions as 
any boy of my age. (I escaped from high school with 
the honors of the class and as the best athlete the 
school had produced in many years—so many, in fact, 
that no better was remembered. I mention this to show 
that in a general way I was good school material.) But 
I can remember distinctly of times of abstraction from 
which I would be aroused by sharp reprimands for “ not 
paying attention”—the worst crime a school boy can 
commit. I recall times when I could no longer sit still 
and be good than I could have flown. I, of course, did 
not attempt to account for it, but my teachers did. 
They said that I was mean for the love of meanness, and 
took it out of me by whatever method seemed to appeal 
most strongly to them in their peculiar mood at that 
particular time. I was whipped, which probably did me 
good, by stirring up a circulation; I was kept after 
school—which was a sin for which I hope the teachers 
will be forgiven. I was allowed to explain it to the 
principal, which’ I did with an humble and a contrite 
heart, so that its chastening influence did some to de- 
velop moral fiber and make me what I am. But I was 
never told to go out and run around the school-house 
three times, which would have done me more good than 
all the rest put tegether. 

Examinations are condemned unutterably, and should 
be. I do not say this out of a remembrance of what I 
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suffered. I liked examinations. The rule in our school 
was that when a pupil had finished an examination he 
was allowed to go home for the rest ofthe session. I 
used to rush them thru—making it a point of pride to 
be the first to hand in my paper—and then away I would 
go for two or three hours of blessed freedom. But 
stay! There were others, perhaps cursed with a fear of 
failure, lacking confidence, doubtful of their own powers, 
perhaps not so “strong” students. To them | know 
examinations were veritable nightmares before they 
came, and hideous ordeals while they lasted. I have 
seen girls cry before they were half thru—partly from 
vexation and partly from overwrought nerves. I have 
known every possible device for “cribbing” put into 
use. I remember once fixing up a pony myself, with all 
the dates in the United States history duly recorded. 
That was in grammar school. I could not remember the 
dates, but could attach the events to the dates if they 
were before me. Then, to my great disappointment, 
the only questions involving dates ran about like, ‘‘ What 
happened in 1492?” But it requires a clever casuist to 
justify a thing which tempts children to doubtful prac- 
tices, as it takes a remarkable educator to prove the 
value of putting the innocents on the rack to discover 
what they do not know. A FATHER. 
Indianapolis. 
WR 
Search’s Ideal School. 


I donot know Preston W. Search, but I can read Eng- 
lish, and I cannot understand how a reader of Dr. Harris’s 
words in the introduction to Mr. Search’s book can think 
that they mean that ‘“‘about five per cent. of the book is 
wheat and ninety-five per cent. is chaff.” 

Dr. Harris says: “All books written by earnest 
thinkers in the way of criticism on existing systems have 
their use in exciting thought in the minds of teachers 
who for the most part are following routine methods. It 
is not likely that more than five percent. of new experi- 
ments initiated in education will succeed in establishing 
themselves as of value to educational methods ; the re- 
maining ninety-five per cent. will fail. It is so in new 
business ventures ; even less than five per cent. of new 
business ventures can be said to prove financial successes. 
But the five per cent. of new experiments which succeed 
may add, and do add, enough of value to compensate for 
the waste involved in the other ninety-five per cent. of 
experiments.” 

While Dr. Harris thus expresses himself, President 
Hall says : “ While there are a few minor matters in 
which [ differ from the author, it is, on the whole,a book 
I wish I could have written myself; and I can think of no 
single volume in the whole wide range of literature in 
this field that I believe so well calculated to do so much 
good and which I could so heartily advise every teacher in 
the land, of whatever grade, to read and ponder.” (The 
italics are mine ) ARTHUR GILMAN. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Sr 
Teachers’ Wages. 

I once thought that the public would recognize the 
value of the teacher’s work and pay him accordingly, 
but I have found this is a delusion. 

In a certain school there was, seven years ago, a 
black girl ; she learned to read and write and was well 
brought up by her mother, her father being unknown. 
To-day she receives $60 per month, as a cook. Being 
very skilful, 1 suppose she is worth it. 

In that same school there was a white girl who is now 
a teacher ; she is refined and well-educated ; she had to 
be aided by influential friends to get a place as teacher 
at $40 per month. I hold that she isunder-paid. I be- 
lieve that if the city employed cooks it would pay them 
$60 per month or over. 

There is something wrong about this and it should be 
remedied. I hope that your influential paper will take 
up this matter and try to remedy a growing evil. 

Buffalo. E. R. MORRISON. 


—— 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The annual Tuskegee Negro conference 
will be held at the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, Ala., 
February 19. 

~ TRENTON, N,. J.—A bill providing an 
appropriation of $1,300,coo for the estab- 
lishment of a New Jersey state university 
has been presented to the legislature. 
Tuition will be free to residents of the 
state and the university will be controlled 
by the state board of education. Any site 
in the state outside of Trenton may, ac- 
cording to the bill, be selected for its loca- 
tion. 


ATLANTA, GA.—This state has just 
passed a temperance education law. For 
more than a year Georgia has been the 
only state in the Union not requiring the 
study of physiology and hygiene with spe- 
cial reference to the nature and effects of 
alcoholic drinks. 


GENBVA, N. Y.—Rev. Dr. Robert Ellis 
jones, president of Hobart college, has 
resigned owing to feeble health. He is 
now in the South. Dean W. P. Durfee 


«will act as president until formal action is 


taken on the resignation in June. 


AURORA, ONTARIO.—The North York 
Teachers’ Association will meetin Aurora 
either on May 8andgor 15 and 16. All 
communications concerning this meeting 
should be addressed to W. Rannie, of 
Newmarket, Ontario. 


The first year of the new century ex- 
ceeds any previous record in gifts and 
public bequests for public uses; colleges, 
schools, libraries,etc. The gifts made in 
1901 amounted to $107,360.000. The 
highest previous record for any one year 
was $62,750,000. Of this great sum for 
root Andrew Carnegie gave the colleges 
and libraries $31,000,000. The most strik 
ing feature of the gifts was the large in- 
dividual amounts. Mrs. Leland Stanford 
has consummated her long planned en- 
dowment of Leland Stanford, Jr., uni- 
versity. Thisis now the wealthiest edu- 
cational institution in the world. Messrs. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, John D. Rockefeller, 
Miss Helen M. Gould and others con- 
tinued to promote the interests with which 
their names have become identified. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Dr. Hopkins has 
accepted the presidency of Williams col- 
lege, and will probably be in office before 
june. It is said that he may have a chair 
of moral philosophy or of sociology in ad- 
dition to his administrative duties. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Representative Reilly 
has introduced a hill abolishing the pay- 
ment of a fee for university examinations 
in any of the academic branches, 


The apportionment of public school 
moneys to the several counties and cities 
of New York state are as follows: For 
teachers, $3,277,424.16 ; according to popu- 
lation, $3'4,159.55; for library purposes, 
$51,500; for supervision in cities and vil- 
lages, $89,800; for Indian schools, $3,- 
416.29; for contingent fund, $5,200; for 
state teachers’ library, $5,000; total, $3,- 
746,500. 


A dainty booklet in red, white, and blue, 
comes from Colorado, commemorating the 
birthdays of Washington and Lincoln and 
the quarto-centennial birthday of the state. 
It was prepared for the public schools by 
State Supt. Helen L. Grenfell. The sixty- 
nine pages are full of good things. Much 
interesting history of Colorado is given. 
There are biographical sketches of Mc- 
Kinley. Lincoln, and Washington, as well 
as patriotic sketches and poems. 


The Drapers’ company of London has 
voted a-donation of $30,000 to the new 
University of London. 

St. Louts, Mo.—At a meeting of the 
National Penmanship Teachers’ Associa- 
tion recently held in this city, pupils from 


the public schools gave speed tests in ver- 
tical writing. The average was 148 letters 
to the minute, while several pupils wrote 
more than 230 letters to the minute. 


HATBORO, Pa.—An institute of the 
Montgomery county teachers was held 
here recently. County Superintendent 
McNair delivered an address. A discus- 
sion was held on “ How Can Teachers 
Best Help the Boys and Girls.” Prof. 
C. C, Ellis lectured on the “ Biggest Word 
in the Dictionary.” 

FRANKFORT, Ky.—The house of repre- 
sentatives to-day advanced a bil) which 
prohibits the use of books in Kentucky 
public schools that do not give full credit 
to-Admiral Schley for the victory at 
Santiago. 

LinDsAy, ONT.—The twenty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the East Victoria 
Teachers’ Institute was held here Feb- 
ruary 6 and 7. Pres. Norman F. Black 
gave an interesting address on “‘Canadian 
Educational Systems.” Profitable discus- 
sions were held on the “Co-operation of 
Home and School” and “ At What Age is 
it Desirable that Pupils Should Take the 
High School Entrance Examination.” 
Albert H. Leake, of Ottawa, gave'a lecture 
on ‘‘ The Head and the Hand,” and F. 
Tracy. B. A., Ph. D., of Toronto, spoke 
on the ‘“‘ Message of Pestalozzi.” 


Maine’s Log School-Houses. 


AuGusTA. ME,—An interesting feature 
of the annual report of State Superintend- 
ent Stetson, of Maine, is the section treat- 
ing of schools in organized townships. 
Many people will be surprised to learn 
that there are numbers of log school- 
houses still in use in Maine; in fact, there 
are even less suitable buildings used for 
instructing children. Mr. Stetsonsays that 
in some cases the schools have been held 
in parts of occupied dwellings and in un- 
occupied dwellings. Two schools have 
found their homes in chapels, in outlying 
mission stations of churches, one ina lean- 
to of astable, two have found accommo- 
dations in halls and one in the dining 
room of an unused boarding house. Of 
buildings erected expressly for school pur- 
poses, several are log structures, and at 
least two of these are among these best 
adapted to school use in the outlying dis- 
tricts. Mostof the frame school-houses 
are roughly finished and rudely furnished. 
Good work is being done, notwithstand- 
ing these primitive conditions. 

During the year five summer schools for 
teachers were held in the state. Mr. 
Stetson was in charge, and he was aided 
by eight instructors. Tuition was free. 
Sixty teachers’ institutes were held. Dur- 
ing the year 6,587 teachers wero em- 
ployed. The average daily attendance 
was 97,038, out of a registered attendance 
of 120,806. Sixty-six new school-houses 
were built during the year. In the high 
schools 13,183 pupils were regtstered. 
Free text-books cost the state $85,459. The 
total expenditure for teachers’ services 
and board, and janitors’ services was 
$1,136,542. Men teachers received an 
average of $35.66 per month, while women 
— received an average of $6.72 per 
week. 


Recent Deaths. 


New Brunswick, N. J.—Dr. Henry 
Rutgers Baldwin, a trustee of Rutgers 
college, died in this city February 3, ef 
pneumonia and heart failure. He was 
seventy-three years old. 


D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, profes- 
sor of Greek at Queen’s college, Galway, 
Ireland, died two weeks ago. A number 
of years since he gave a course of lectures 
at the Lowell institute in Boston. He 
wrote “ Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster,” 
and ‘ Wit and Wisdom of the Athenian 
Drama.” 


DELAWARE, O.—Prof. William G. Wil- 
liams passed away in this town January 
30, after a two-months’ illness with paraly- 
sis. He was eighty years old and had 
been connected with the Ohio Wesleyan 
university since that institution was 
founded. In its early years Professor 
Williams taught every branch of learning, 
including several languages. In the last 
few years he has taught Greek, in which 
department he had few equals. 

HADDONFIELD, N. J.—In the death, on 
Feb. 4,0f Miss Thyrza C. Williams, the 
cause of education among the mentally 
deficient lost a valued and highly esteemed 
friend. She was a graduate of several 
Philadelphia schools. For about eight 
years she had been associated with the 
work of the Haddonfield Training School 
for Backward Children. She was espe- 
cially fitted for this work. She won for 
hefself a warm place in the hearts of all 
who came under her instruction. 

MILTon, MAss.—Mr. John J. Hayes, a 
few years ago well known as a_ public 
reader, died at his home in this town Feb. 
2. Hewas about torty-six years of age, a 
native of Boston, educated in the city 
grammar schools and at Phillips Exeter 
academy. He was also graduated from 
the Bridgewater normal school. Upon 
graduation he became instructor in oratory 
and elocution at Cornell university, a posi- 
tion which he left after two years to ac- 
cept a similar position at Harvard. 
There he remained for eleven years. 
Then, stricken with paralysis, he left his 
work and traveled in the West, hoping to 
regain health. He failed to recover and 
died after suffering for two years. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND.—Supt. W. H. Glas- 
cock died of paralysis a few days since 
after a brief illness. He was born in Han- 
cock county and for a time taught in a 
country school. He was later county su- 
perintendent and then superintendent 
at Greenfield, this state. In 1891 he 
became chief deputy under State Su- 
perintendent Vories. This position he 
resigned three years later to become su- 
perintendent of the State Institute for the 
Blind. In 1898 he became a student at 
the Indiana state university. He then 
went to the University of Chicago to pre- 
pare himself further for educational work. 
After finishing his work at Chicago he 
took charge of the Bloomington schools; 
where he served taithfully to the time of 
his death. 

MT. VERNON, N. Y.—For sixty-four 
years an educator is the record of Mr. 
Theodore Dwight Camp, who died here 
February 4, aged eighty-four years. He 
was an intimate friend of ex-President 
Cleveland, with whom he became ac- 
quainted when he was a sub-teacher in the 
schoq] for the blind in New York. He 
also knew very intimately James H. Hyatt, 
the present treasurer of the United States; 
in fact he picked up Mr. Hyatt when he 
was selling stockings on the street and 
helped him to get his first situation at a 
salary of two dollars a week. 

Mr. Camp was born at Durham, Conn., 
January 24, 1818. He received his educa- 
tion at Stockbridge academy, Stockbridge, 
N. Y. He became principal of the Onon- 
daga academy, Onondaga, N. Y., in 1859. 
Five years later he entered upon the dut- 
ies of principal of the Putnam school at 
Syracuse, where he remained until 1869. 
For twenty years he was a resident of Mt. 
Vernon, and from 1869 until July I900, he 
was a teacher in the public schools of New 
York city. Two years ago he retired to 
spend his closing days free from the work 
to which he had devoted his life energies. 
Mr. Camp was widely known and highly 
respected. He was very successful as a 
teacher, and was no small factor in mold- 
ing the character of many youths who 
have since become noted in public and pri- 
vate life. 
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Meeting of Indiana Teachers. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND—At the recent 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
aboui 1,200 were in attendance. One of 
the first matters to receive attention was 
the advocacy of a state system for teach- 
ers’ institutes. The teachers desire to 
abolish the present method of getting in- 
structors for their summer institutes as 
there is always a scramble for the best in- 
structors. ‘Lhe teachers of the county 
often fail to get the people they want, and 
sometimes have diffculty in findirg any- 
one. The next legislature will be asked to 
authorize the state board of education to 
take up the matter, make up a list of in- 
structors and assign them to the various 
institutes. The counties desire to have 
the state bear the expense also. 

The most important topic: discussed at 
the first day’s session was a symposium 
on * What Shall Be Indiana’s Next Steps 
in Educational Progress.” Mr. Howard 
Sandison, of the State normal school, in 
discussing “ Ideals,” said that the essen- 
tial individuality of the pupil should be 
developed, instead of having memorizing 
the predominating activity. Mr. A. W. 
Butler suggested that manual training 
would be a great factor, if not the greatest, 
of the coming education in towns and 
cities. He recommended agricultural 
training for rural schools. He predicted 
that the future school would be for three- 
von training—mental, manual, and phy- 
sical, 

State Supt. Jones discussed “ School 
Economy.” He said there were 115 
schools in Indiana with fewer than five 
pupils in attendance and 1,253 with less 
than fifteen pupils. The problem of the 
small school becomes more difficult each 
year. The cost per capita is increasing. 
Mr. Jones believes that the small schools 
should be consolidated into fewer large 
ones,where there could be longer terms of 
school and teachers could be better paid. 

County Supt. C. A. Van Matre, of Dela- 
ware county,in speaking of “Supervision,” 
recommended a reversal of the supervis- 
ory powers as they now exist. He thought 
all supervisors should be under one head 
—the state superintendency. 

Superintendent Geeting spoke on the 
“Training of Teachers.” The first essen- 
tial for the teacher he suggested is natural 
ability. The trained teacher is one with 
skill and tact. And yet scholarship is just 
as essential. It may be said of him who 
uses knowledge of subjects wisely, that he 
becomes in the end a trained teacher. But 
the demands of the times may be accur- 
ately determined by watching the courses 
of study in our normal schools and col- 
leges, as they prepare to meet the demands 
ot their patrons. In recent years estab- 
lishment and maintenance of departments 
of pedagogy show the trend at-the present 
time. 

“Education Through Self-Activity,” 
was treated by Mrs. O. P. Kinsey, of Val- 
paraiso normal college. She said the pu- 
pils who helped themselves made more 
progress than do these who require the 
constant guidance from their instructors. 
Prof. R. P. Halleck, of Louisville, read a 
paper on‘*Some Foundation Stones of 
Education” and Miss Anna Trueblood 
spoke on the “ Function of the Training 
School.” 

In his inaugural address, Pres. H. B. 
Brown advocated manual training schools. 
He said the purpose ot the parent and col- 
lege was thwarted by pupils leaving school 
with the impression that they could at 
once step into a competency, after being 
educated without expense to themselves 
and without the hard work that marked 
the schooling of their fathers. He urged 
that manual training and agricultural de- 
partments be establiched in every public 
school. 

Before the primary section of the asso- 
ciation, A. R. Charman, of the state nor- 
mal school, read a paper on “How to 


Prevent Mental Indigestion.” He said 
that children’s minds could be overfed as 
well as their stomachs. Evil results often 
follow overloading children’s minds. 
Their mental food should be carefully se- 
lected and given out with a care to their 
gradual and even development. One sub- 
ject should lead to another and pupils 
should be taught to reason as they studied 
the various branches. The speaker advo- 
cated an extension of the present course 
of study from eight grades to twelve, be- 
lieving this would lead to more thoro un- 
derstanding of the branches taught. 


At the meeting of the county school su. 
perintendents, State Superintendent Jones 
Said the present planof maintaining so 
many rural schools was false economy. It 
required too many school buildings and 
too many teachers. He spoke of one 
school in Indiana where a very small boy 
is the only pupil. Mr. Jones favored send- 
ing young children to school during the 
pleasant months of the year, and the older 
ones during the winter months. 


Supt. A. L. Gary said that any means 
which would tend to hold rural teachers in 
country schools and let city schools train 
their own teachers would be hailed with 
delight. He discussed schoo] furniture 
and equipment, which he called one of the 
trustee’s greatest problems. He thoughtit 
would be beneficial if the number of women 
teachers in the rural schools were reduced. 


At the round table discussion it was the 
consensus of opinion that “ story telling ” 
was a good means of training minds when 
it was not indulged in to the detriment of 
studies not so interesting. 


Before the classical section Chester T. 
Lane, of the Fort Wayne high school, ar- 
gued that the study of Latin and Greek 
put the mind into proper training for its 
combat with the world after school days 
were Over. 


A. J. Bigney, of Mooreshill college, 
made an address before the college section 
on “College Degrees.” Two hundred de- 
grees are nowgiven. The speaker held 
that Bachelor ot Arts might be used in 
place of most of these. Many of our lead- 
ing universities have adopted the plan, 
among them being Princeton, Leland 
Stanford, Jr., and Columbia. 


Prof. A.J. Miller,ot Indiana university, 
speaking of “Early Specialization,” said 
that technical education is constantly be- 
coming more liberal and college training 
more specialized, and that it is probable 
the American colleges have adopted a 
calling rather than a culture aim 


The First Normal School. 


The Kingston, Jamaica, Daily Gleaner, 
in a recent issue, had the following facts 
regarding the first normal school in the 
Western hemisphere. 

The founding of the Mico normal school 
at Kingston took place nearly two years be- 
fore Horace Mann became secretary of the 
Massachusetts board of education in June, 
1837. Rev. J. M. Trew, in the autumn of 
1835, by direction of Sir T. F. Buxton, left 
England for the West Indies takirg with 
him a number of Irish and Scottish school- 
masters. The first enrollment consisted 
partly of candidates for training who 
came from England, and partly of young 
men and women already on the island. 
Sir Thomas, chairman of trustees of the 
Mico charity, wrote to Mr. Trew: 

“T am more and more impressed with 
the importance of normal schools. Not 
only will there be a great demand for 
schoolmasters in the West Indies, but I 
have a strong confidence that Africa will 
ere long, be open to commerce, civilization, 
and Christianity ; and there will be need 
of educated and religious black schooi- 
masters. The idea of compensation to 
Africa, thru the means of the West 
Indies, is a great favorite with me.” 

The Gleaner concludes that Buxton was 
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not only ahead of Horace Mann in the es- 
tablishment of normal schools, but abreast 
of him in regard to their place and power. 


Bible Cannot be Excluded. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—-Attorney- General 
Taylor, in reply to a question as to 
whether reading the Bible in public schools 
is a violation of the constitution, says: 

“The reading of the Bible in the public 
schools is a matter wholly within the dis- 
cretion of the teacher. There is no legal 
objection to it, nor is there any legal re- 
quirement that it shall be done. 

“Of course, no sectarian doctrine, such 
as Lutheran, Catholic, Baptist, or other- 
wise, can properly be promulgated in a 
school-room. The church and state in 
this country are entirely separate. No 
special dogma, doctrine,or creed is or can 
be taught in the public sehools, as the 
money to maintain such schools comes 
from all of the people. 

“Sec. 5,980 of the revised statutes of In- 
diana for I901 provides that the Bible shall 
not be excluded from the public schools 
of thestate. You will observe that the 
statute does not require the Bible to be 
read, and at the same time it does not 
prohibit the reading thereof.” 


Boys at Chicago Truant School. 


Seldom has Chicago witnessed such a 
scene as that which attended the departure 
of the black omnibus from Judge Tuthill’s 
court with thirteen boys, to be taken to the 
parental school at Bowmanville, which is 
intended to provide a place for habitual 
runaways. The wagon started amid the 
protests of parents and relatives, and 
shrieks and sobs from the boys. 

Each of the boys has been an habitual 
truant since he was old enough to go to 
school. ‘The officers have had to work 
overtime taking the boys to school and 
hunting them up after they ran away. 
Truancy was the only charge against them, 
but all seemed to think they had commit- 
ted a criminal offense and were going to 
prison as a result. They did not know 
that out at Bowmanville two fine brick 
buildings, with white cot beds and nu locks 
or iron bars, were awaiting them. 

Perhaps the most pathetic figure was 
that of little Ward Claver, nine years old, 
whose baby face made an impression on 
the other boys. 

When the wagon reached the school 
building, the boys hurried thru the door 
and threw themselves into the new seats 
and desks placed in the front room. They 
were given a bath and then a supper of 
bread and milk and prunes. At 9 o’clock 
they were put to bed. Besides the class 
work a regular cadet system, ‘military 
drills, etc., will be installed under the sup- 
ervision of Mr. L. L. Ten Broeck, of the 
University of Minnesota. 

Judge Tuthill, who committed the boys 
to the parental school, says that the great- 
est problem in the growth of large cities is 
the redemption of wayward boys. It is the 
duty of the commonwealth to watch over 
waifs and street urchins. If the growth 
of youthful criminals be not stopped 
the penitentiaries all over the country 
will be filled. Toa father who protested 
so vigorously that he had to be ejected 
from the court room, and to a mother who 
wept bitterly at parting with her son, the 
judge said: “The school is going to do 


what you ought to have done years ago.” 





Boston, Mass.—Ten Boston _philan- 
thropists have pledged $1,000 each yearly 
to Hampton institute, Hampton, Va., un- 
der the agreement that fifteen others will 
give the same amount. This will insure 
$25,000 to the institute from this city. 


A union of all the Protestant educa- 
tional institutions in the province’of Chili, 
China has been agreed upon. The new 
institution will be known as the Univerity 
of Pekin. ‘ 
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In and Around 


Under the new charter the district 
school boards have the right, subject to 
the by-laws of the board of education, to 
excuse absence of teachers. When the 
excuse carries with it the restoration of 
the salary deducted it must be sanctioned 
by the board of superintendents. That 
injustice to the city and hardship among 
the teachers may not result requires an all- 
inclusive plan. Such a plan is now being 
formed by the board. The associate super- 
intendent in charge of each of the six 
major school divisions will have the 
scrutiny of cases under his division. 


The New York Educational council will 
meet in Law Room No. 1, New York 
university, Washington square, at 10:30 
Saturday morning, February 15. Rev. A. 
H. McKinney, of New York, will deliver 
an address on “ Adolescence.” This will 
be followed by a general discussion. 
Luncheon will be served at the Hotel 
Albert, at one o’clock. 


The third of the Male Teachers’ month- 
ly dinners will be held at six o’clock on 
Saturday, February 15, at Hotel Albert. 
Addresses will be made by Hon. Edward 
M. Grout, comptroller of the city of New 
York ; Hon. Charles V. Fornes, president 
of the board of aldermen; and Dr.C. E. 
Franklin, associate superintendent, 
Queens. 

These dinners have gained an enviable 
reputation, as is shown in the largely in- 
creased number of diners at each succeed- 
ing dinner. The committee on house, 
lecture, and entertainment consists of 
Edward D. Stryker, chairman; John E. 
Brown, Adelbert T. S. Clark, Melvin Hix, 
Van Evrie Kilpatrick, Carl W. Kindeldey, 
Frederick J. Reilly. James J. Reynolds, 
and I. Edwin Goldwasser. 


The Primary Teachers’ Association, of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, met at 4 o’clock 
February 14 in the Normal college chapel. 
District Supt. C. E. Meleney lectured on 
the “ Knowledge Value of the Course of 
Study for Primary Grades.” 


The Art Students’ League of New York 
will give an exhibition of illustrations by 
members, students. and instructors of the 
league, from February 7 to February 6. 
The artists who illustrate our most im- 
portant magazines and periodicals will 
exhibit original drawings. 


The assignment of district superintend- 
ents is a problem to which Dr. Moxwell is 
giving careful attention. There are forty- 
six school districts and twenty-six super- 
intendents. When one superintendent is 
assigned to each two districts, three of the 
former will be left over. Two of the sur- 
plus superintendents are in Brooklyn and 
one in Richmond It is probable that the 
three will be assigned to general duties. 


A suit against the city for $15.0co back 
salary has been brought by Oscar E. 
Shaul, a former principal of P. S. No. Ioo, 
Brooklyn. The suit was brought on the 
ground that he had never been lawfully 
deprived of his position. It was tried be- 
fore Justice Gaynor. Mr. Shaul testified 
that when Brookiyn was consolidated with 
New York, Superintendent Maxwell or- 
dered him to be examined for a principal's 
A certificate. He contended that his state 
certificate was superior to any local certi- 
ficate. At the end of the year he was dis- 
missed. The judge reserved his decision. 


Governor Odell and President Roose- 
velt have signified their intention of at- 
tending the installation of President 
Butler, April 9. The exercises will follow 
the usual program. The charter and keys 
of the university will be presented by 
Trustee Schermerhorn to the new presi- 
dent who will respond briefly. Speeches 
from the various faculties, students, and 
alumni will then follow. 


HosokeEN, N. J.—Dr. Morton, president 
of Stevens institute, on opening his morn- 


New York City. 


ing mail on Feb. ro, found a check for 
$100,000 in a plain envelope unaccom- 
panied by a single word of explanation. 
The check was signed by Andrew Car- 
negie. 


Montcviair, N. J.--An all-day con- 
ference of parents and teachers was re- 
cently held at Montclair, under the leader- 
ship of the Mothers’ club. The music 
was under the direction of Mrs. Jeanne 
Newell Barrett, of Albany. - At the morn- 
ing meeting Mrs. Barrett gave a talk on 
“The Child’s First Music,” and Mrs. 
Marion Langzettel, of New York, spoke 
on * The Spirit of the Kindergarten in the 
Home.” 

Albert H. Wilson, of East Orange, ad- 
dressed the afternoon meeting on the 
subject, “ How the Home and School May 
be Made Mutually More Helpful.” Miss 
Josephine Baldwin, primary superinten- 
dent of the New Jersey State Sunday- 
school Association, gave a talk on “ What 
the Sunday-School is Planning for Chil- 
dren Under Nine.” At the evening ses- 
sion Professor Earl Barnes delivered an 
address on “ The Child’s Attitude Toward 
Punishment.” 

Great interest was manifested in all the 
meetings. 


Prince May Visit Schools. 


A visit toa public school in Harlem and 
a reception at the Normal college are likely 
to be included in Prince Henry’s itinerary 
while in New York. The board of educa- 
tion has sent an invitation to the royal 
visitor to German Consul-General Buenz. 
Should the prince accept he will be re- 
ceived at the college by the board of edu- 
cation and by Dr. Hunter. He will be es- 
corted to the great assembly hall where 
2,500 women pupils will sing a song of 
welcome composed for the occasion. 
There will be an address of welcome and 
a farewell song. It is proposed to take 
the nation’s guest to the public school at 
1o8th street and Amsterdam avenue. This 
the committee considers one of the best 
schools of the country in every respect. 
Mr. David Gaddis is the principal. 


Supt. Maxwell’s Report. 


City Supt. W. H. Maxwell has submitted 
his annual report to the board of educa- 
tion. He finds that of the entire popula- 
tion of the city as estimated, 15.7 per cent. 
attend the public schools. In Manhattan 
and the Bronx the rate of increase in the 
average attendance during the year was 
4.9 percent., while the rate of increase in 
sittings was only 4.8 per cent. Brooxlyn 
lost ground, the rate of increase in attend- 
ance being 5 per cent. and the increase in 
sittings 4.8 per cent. Mr. Maxwell points 
out the need for an eight-year course of 
study. He says that the seven-year course 
is made for bright pupils and puts average 
and dull pupils at a disadvantage. He 
continues : 

‘In connection with the course of study 
two problems call for immediate solution: 
First, shall we have an eight-year course 
of study for the entire city, as we have at 
present for Brooklyn, Queens, and Rich- 
mond, or a seven-year course of study, as 
we have in Manhattan and the Bronx? 
Second, shall the teaching of the French 
and German languages be introduced in 
the elementary schools of Brooklyn and 
Richmond, as they are in Manhattan, the 
Bronx, and Queens?” 

The cost per pupil in the day schools of 
the several boroughs, are based on average 
attendance, Dr. Maxwell reports as fol- 
lows: Manhattan and the Bronx $41.37; 
Brooklyn, $41.38; Queens, $52.62; Rich- 
mond, $54.70. 

The number of supervising officers 
should, in Mr. Maxwell’s opinion, be re- 
duced. Brooklyn especially has more 
than are needed. The expense of evening 
schools is excessive, out of all proportion 
,0 the good they accomplish. Vacation 
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schools cost $3.40 per capitain Manhattan 
and $2.34 in Brooklyn, while the summer 
grounds cost, respectively, 76 and 68 cents. 
“Play centers ” are extravagant, the cost 
per capita being $19.15. 

Plans for relieving overcrowding are 
given in the report. No teacher should 
have more than fifty pupils on register. 
Children may be transferred to schools 
having vacant class rooms; classes with 
many vacant seats in the upper grade may 
be consolidated so as to make room for 
more classes in the lower grades by not 
receiving children until they are six years 
of age. This latter is prohibited under the 
new charter. 

In addition to those already in operation 
500 kindergartners are needed. Dr. Max- 
well also recommended a kindergarten 
teachers’ training school. 

The high school problems are the adop- 
tion of a uniform course of study, and the 
articulation of elementary and secondary 
classes. 

Superintendent Maxwell recommends 
the introduction of departmental or group 
training and a more rigid enforcement of 
entrance requirements. He advised the 
extension of high school facilities; also 
the establishment of a technical high 
school of first rank, three new high schools 
for Brooklyn and one each in Queens and 
Richmond. Healso recommends a model 

ractice school and holds that Normal col- 
ege students should be taught how to teach 
singing and drawing, and be given oppor- 
tunities for practical teaching. He says 
graduates should be required to substi- 
tute for a considerable period before being 
given regular licenses. The crying need 
at present, Dr. Maxwell says, is for addi- 
tional truant school accommodations,these 
in use at present being inadequate in size. 
He says it is absurd for the City college 
and the normal school to compete at the 
the close of each term with our high 
schools for the enrolment of graduates 
from elementary schools. The colleges 
should confine themselves to collegiate 
work purely. Not until they do so will 
they exercise that influence over the en- 
tire system which should emanate from 
collegiate institutions of the highest rank 
and character. 

Corporal Punishment. 

Corporal punishment is a matter under 
serious consideration by the board of su- 
perintendents. It is not sosimple of solu- 
tion as would appear at first considera- 
tion. A by-law absolutely prohibiting 
corporal punishment has long been in 
force in the Manhattan Bronx system. If 
a teacher cuffed or flogged aa unruly pu- 
pil, no matter what the provocation, he 
was violating the by-laws and was subject 
to fine or suspension. For repeated of- 
fenses he was liable to be dismissed. Su- 
perintendent Maxwell is opposed to cor- 
poral: punishment. As there is no rule 
governing the matter in some of the other 
boroughs, the superintendents must decide 
whether the teachers shall have the right 
to whip the Manhattan-Bronx boy so that 
there shall be no discrimination, or whether 
corporal punishment shall be abolished 
thruout greater New York. The chances 
are that the latter course will be adopted. 

A puzzling problem which the new city 
supervisory board is called upon to solve 
is the employment of married women in 
the New York schools. There has been a 
rule in Manhattan-Bronx that married 
women were not to be employed as regu- 
lar teachers, and if a woman teacher mar- 
ried, that fact was regarded as a resig- 
nation from her position. Just the con- 
trary has been the rule in Brooklyn, where 
many married women are now teaching. 
The board must decide whether they shall 
permit the employment of married women 
thruout the city or refuse to sanction it in 
allthe boroughs. It is thought that the 
board cannot dismiss married women al- 
ready employed. If this restriction be 
adopted, however, they can refuse to em- 
ploy any new teachers who come under 
this class. 
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Chicago and Thereabouts. 


Mayor Carter Harrison has expressed 
himself as believing that the reduction of 
the teachers’ salaries, however unfortun- 
ate, was for the best interests of the 
schools. He concludes: * The first con- 
sideration is for the 250,000 pupils, and 
the second for the teachers. It we had to 
reduce the fire departments’ allowance, I 
would cut down the number of men rather 
than the engines that put out the fire.” 


Chicago is to have a fine modern build- 
ing, ten stories in height, erected on the 
school land at Dearborn and: Monroe 
streets, the school board agreeing to elim- 
inate the revaluation clause and extend 
the term to ninty-nine years. D. F. Grilly 
has leased the land and will erecta ten- 
story fireproof structure thereon within 
ten years. 


In future, school buildings will be open 
to cit zens and teachers for the holding of 
tax meetings. Heretofore this privilege 
has been refused by Superintendent Cool- 
ey, acting under the rule of the board that 
the schools were open for purposes of 
a distinctly educational character only. 
The committee on buildings and grounds 
ainended the rule so as to include the tax 
meetings, 


The Illincis Medical college and the 
Chicago Summer Sehool of Medicine, 
Dentristry, and Pharmacy have purchased 
a new building. The plant cost $75,000 
and has been equipped with the most 
modern methods for teaching medicine 
and pharmacy. No expense has been 
spared in making this one of the most com- 
plete institutionsin Chicago. The college 
is now occupying its new quarters. 


EVANSTON, ILL.—Mrs. Virginia Water- 
man is a student in the Northwestern 
academy here -at the age of sixty years. 
She anticipates taking a full college course 
at Cornell. Mrs. Waterman will be grad- 
uated from Northwestern academy this 
year. She will then go to Ithaca, to reside 
at Sage hall. She is hard at work at 
mathematics and Latin. In other studies 
she has already obtained sufficient credit 
to enter Cornell. Mrs. Waterman is a 
widow without children. 


Teachers Feel Salary Cut. 


It is estimated that the cut in teachers’ 
salaries will range from $20,000 to $25,000. 
The first pay slips made out under the new 
schedule, by whicha majority of teachers 
suffer a reduction, were distributed Feb- 
ruary 8. The substitute teachers were re- 
duced also. The cadets will receive no 
pay in future, their former allowance of 
$20 a month having been cut off. The re- 
ductions range from $25 to $75 a year. 

Public meetings are being held each 
night in various parts of the city by the 
Teachers’ Federation. Addresses by Miss 
Margaret Haley and Miss Catherine 
Goggin are made in which they show the 
injustice of the salary reduction. Attor- 
ney Greenacre and Miss Haley deny the 
rumor that they will ask the Sangamon 
county grand jury to investigate the state 
board of equalization. 


Farther Retrenchment. 

Economy in managing the Chicago 
school system is to be extended to the 
compulsory department, and an effort will 
be made to reduce the truancy funds. It 
is claimed that the work of the department 
is ineffectual, that it has deliberately re- 
frained from prosecuting greedy parents 
who defy the law to enjoy their children’s 
premature earnings. In several years 
there has been only one prosecution and 
this was forced by the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

If the American idea of education for 
all is to be realized, then the mere nagging 
of non-attending children and their par- 
ents should cease, and the far more effec- 
tive method of actually placing a few 
fines where required should be resorted to. 
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The result of the one prosecution referred 
to is alleged to have been magical at the 
time, but as it was not followed up, was 
soon forgotten. 

Another movement for retrenchment in 
expenses has spread consternation among 
the workmen employed by the board. Six- 
ty employes have been discharged, in- 
cluding forty-two carpenters, eight paint- 
ers, five laborers, furnace and boiler set- 
ter, and fourdistrict foremen. Five other 
foremen have been reduced to the ranks. 
The saving effected will amount to 
$57,117. : 

Special Assessments Demanded. 

Unless the Chicago board of education 
is willing to assume its share of the 
special assessment levy of 1901 the board’s 
requisitions for money may not be honored. 
Of the total special assessment for last 
year ot $2,000,000, about $235,000 remains 
unpaid. Most of this is charged against 
the board of education. Controller 
McGann threatens drastic measures if all 
the special assessments levied against 
school property be not paid forthwith. 
‘President Harris declares that the board 
has no responsibility in the matter. He 
says the assessments were levied by city 
officials who were ignorant of the fact that 
the board is exempt from such taxes. A 
fund has been set aside by the city, he 
says, for meeting such assessments. 


Philadelphia Letter. 


A proposition to admit fifteen Porto 
Rican children now in Baltimore to the 
Philadelphia schools, free of expense, has 
been decided adversely, on the ground 
that the children are non-residents. 


The Philadelphia board of education 
and Prof. C. C. Harison, provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, have arranged 
for a course of free lectures to be given at 
the various school buildings in the even- 
ing. Members of the university faculty 
will furnish the lectures. 


There is urgent need of a detention 
school in Philadelphia, and only lack of 
funds prevents the board of education 
from establishing such an_ institution. 
Parents who have lost control over their 
children have appealed to the attendance 
officers to take care of the latter for awhile 
until the children realize their advantages 
and appreciate their homes. There being 
no such school for the children, parents 
have been compelled to place them in a 
reformatory to save them from greater 
evils. 

Prof. Leo S. Rowe has been chosen 
president of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science to succeed 
Prof. S. McCune Lindsay, who will go to 
Porto Rico as commissioner of education. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The school board mud- 
dle has not yet been settled. Supreme 
Court Commission Douges on Feb. 1 heard 
testimony on the new rule to show cause 
why a writ of guo warrants should not be 
directed against Dr. William Shafer, Wm. 
J. Fox, Frank Bennett, and H. W. How- 
land, who were appointed members of the 
board of education by Mayor Hatch. 

AVONDALE, P.A.—Two women have been 
nominated for school directors on the cit- 
izens’ ticket. They are Mrs. Joseph Cox 
and Mrs, Lydia Watson. 

CARLISLE, PA.—The largest class ever 
graduated from the Carlisle Indian school 
received diplomas February 6, presented 
by Dr. Brumbaugh,formerly commissioner 
of education in Porto Rico. The class 
numbered forty-two and represented sev- 
enteen tribes. 

A new woman’s college will be erected 
on the grounds of the University of Chi- 
cago, President Harper having secured 
pledges of $1,500,000 for this work. Miss 
Helen Gould is said to be one of the don- 
ors. This means that co-education is practi- 
cally to be abandoned by the university. 
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Educational New England. 


The plans of the school house commis- 
sion to build seven new grammar schools 
in Boston have been approved by Mayor 
Collins. Dorchester will have two, Rox- 
bury two, Jamaica Plains one,East Boston 
one, and the seventh will go to the West 
End. The new Charlestown high school 
will be begun this year, providing the 
$1,000,000°appropriation covers the seven 
grammar and the new high schools. The 
sum of $1,000,000 is to be expended on 
Boston schools each year. 


Mr. Charles H. Ames on Saturday en- 
tertained the staff of D. C. Heath & Com- 
parly, of which firm he is a partner, by a 
description of his recent trip around the 
world and an exhibition of some of the 
curiosities which he brought home with 
him. With the aid of maps he briefly out- 
lined his itinerary, which was from Boston 
to the Pacific coast, thence to Hawaii, 
across to the Philippines, China, and 
Japan, then across India thru the Red sea 
and the Mediterranean to England, from 
whence he took ship to his native shores. 

Of course at the end of an address of 
nearly two hours duration “the half had 
not been told,” but the talk was as inter- 
esting as it was valuable and instructive. 
His descriptions of the Philippines and 
their people, of the work that our govern- 
ment is-doing in the islands for the ameli- 
oration of their condition and the band of 
teachers who have taken up the task of 
instructing them, and of the organization 
of the educational system, were naturally 
fulland somewhat detailed and were lis- 
tened to with the greatest interest, His 
extensive collection of native dresses and 
implements of all kinds was fully described 
and the garments, kimonos from Japan, 
headdresses from the Philippines and the 
Indies, and other gear, were donned with 
much amusement by the ladies, but the 
office boy had to be called into requisition 
to show off the Philippine garments, owing 
to the diminutive size of the people. The 
crude but formidable weapons of the Phil- 
ippines, as well as objects of more peace- 
ful interest, were also exhibited and their 
uses explained. 

The impressions gained add the views 
formed by Mr. Ames, and his descriptions 
of places, peoples, and things seen on his 
travels were all of practical and timely 
value, and it was a thoughtful considera- 
tion which inspired him to give the benefit 
of them to the employees of the house. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The students of 
Brown university are enthusiastic over the 
gift ot a $75,000 building by John D.Rock- 
efeller, and 291 of them have already sub- 
scribed $5,000 towards the $25,000 which 
must be subscribed in order to take ad- 
vantage of the offer. 


GROTON, Mass.—The Groton school 
has been dismissed owing to the serious 
illness with pneumonia of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr. During the present week 
the president and Mrs. Roosevelt have 
both been by the bedside of their son. 
Five of the boys in the school have con- 
tracted pneumonia, owing to their going 
without hats or overcoats that they might 
inure themselves to the cold. 

No distinction is made at Groton be- 
tween the president’s son and the other 
boys. The rules of the institution are 
strict. The academy’s ideal is to teach 
the boys to lead a healthy, useful, Chris- 
tian life. School begins at 8.25 A.M., 
when for twenty minutes service is held in 
the chapel. This is followed by recita- 
tions and class-room work. Then comes 
a long recess, then comes school again. 
At 3.45 P.M. the boys are dismissed and 
are free until the supper bellrings. The 
period after supper is varied by readings 
in the study of Rev. Endicott Peabody 
headmaster of the school, choir practice, 
and then evening study for an hour, after 
which the boys go to bed. 
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Notes of New Books, 


Lem, A New England Village Boy, was born in 1830. In 
telling of the life of Lem and his family Noah Brooks gives a 
charming picture of the New England village of that day. 
Lem’s home was in Fairport, Maine, and the town being on the 
seacoast, the principal occupations of Lem and his friends were 
in seme way connected with the water and boats. They knew 
the name of every rope and saileand many were the ships they 
built for themselves. But Lem’s time was not all given to 
play. The boy of seventy years ago had numerous little duties 
to perform, and Lem had his full share. He atterded a pri- 
vate school, and being a human boy, he was not always good. 
The punishments he received at such times were certainly cal- 
culated to overcome any love of sinning he might have, but do 
not exactly meet our present ideas of discipline. The stories 
of the superstitions of the children and ignorant grown folks 
are very interesting, and Lem being rather a favorite every- 
where, is taught them all. As he grows larger, he takes a 
little journey out into the world now and then, even going as 
far as Boston, and the sights he sees give the reader a good 
idea of the advancement made in our country since that time. 











The book is an excellent one, and wiil be enjoyed not only by- 


boys and girls, but by anyone interested in comparing child- 
life then andnow. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, Price, 
$1.00 ) 


There are scores of dear little men and women everywhere 
who will want to read Mistress May by Amy Blanchard. 
Tais wee maiden is a little city girl whose home is trans- 
planted to the country, where there are all sorts of things 
that demand her attention. Not the least important of these 
are the chickens and the cats and the dog. Mistress May has 
dreams Of her own which include a lamb. She finds some 
charming neighbors who live near by, and like a sensible little 
girl she gets acquainted with them at once. They become 
royal good friends. Fortunately for the realization of May’s 
dream of a lamb a kind-hearted farmer finds a weak little 
creature that wants coddling and he gives it to May for the 
small sum of one dollar. 

Mistress May’s naughtiness and goodness will point several 
lessons home and then her school days come on. Probably 
there is no phase in a little girl's life whieh is not touched 
upon in these chapters of a sweet, dear, lovable little lady 
whom we would just love to hug. (Geo. W. Jacobs & Com- 
pany.) 

Readers who enjoy tales of frontier life and Indian fighting 
have been given a treat in Red Eagle by Edward G. Ellis. The 
noted scout, Budd Wycherly, accompanied by his young friend 
Willis Stannard, after spending several days in the forest 
hunting, escaped from the Indians by entering ‘‘ Devil’s Canon” 
on Lake George, in their canoe. Budd received a shot in the 
hand which caused himto drop hispaddle. Being at the mercy 
of the turbulent waters, the canoe was wrecked on a rock. 
Budd cleverly swam to an overhanging rock, and Willis was 
miraculously thrown up by the wavasonasmall path. Having 
escaped these dangers, they reached the clearing only to find 
the Stannard home burned to the ground by the Indians, and 
the family gone. Soon the younger brother, Arthur, appeared, 
also ignorant of the whereabouts of father, mother, and sister. 
The three then set out to find theparents, and the boys, having 
by a mischance been taken prisoners by Red Eagle, were saved 
by aclever moveonthe part of Budd Wycherly. They finally 
reach the village, to find their family there before them, un- 
harmed, thanks to the care and courage of the father. 

The lesson of the book is an excellent one, sizce it brings 
out the fact that in subduing the Indians, more was often ac- 
complished by stratagem than by cruelty, and that even the 
Indian himself could be outwitted. (Henry T. Coates & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.) 

Topsy on the Top Floor, by Clara J. Denton. ‘Topsy is a beau- 
tiful white dog that lives with his mistress on the tiptop floor 
of acity apartment house. Little Nettie Howells makes his 
acquaintance one day, and after that Topsy is her especial pet 
and playmate. Nettie constitutes herself Topsy’s guardian 
when he is taken out for an airing in the great courtyard at 
the rear of the apartment house. Nettie has several adven- 
tures in which the flyaway dog is generally mixed up. Mean- 
time her acquaintance with Topsy’s invalid mistresses pro- 
gresses rapidly, and many a little pleasure falls to the for- 
tunate child thru her intimacy with the Misses Verro. A 
charming little story, toldsimply, yet interestingly. Topsy on 
the Top Floor is an admirable gift for the little maid’s 
birthdav. (George W. Jacobs & Company, Philadelphia. 
Price, 40 cents.) 
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Jaek-a-Boy in Beast-Land, by Anna M.Clyde. Here we have a 
modern fairy tale, in which a modern little boy and his cat and 
dog play the part of chief actors. Rags, the dog, Prince, the- 
cat, and Jack-a-Boy are borne to Mola Forest by a kind fairy, 
where everything submits itself to the beneficent influence of 
Fairy Love All. To Jack-a-Boy’s astonishment he finds him- 
self talking with squirrels, rabbits, foxes, bears, buffaloes, 
wolves, deer, in exactly the same companionable manner that 
he talks with his mother. The animals disclose all sorts of 
wood secrets to him, and he has a really, truly good time 
among them. Then, behold, it is alladream! (George W. 
Jacobs & Company, Philadelphia. Price, 40 cents.) 


Life of an Elephant and Life ofa Bear. These two books are 
an American edition of works by an English writer (whose 
name does not appear) for English children, but they seem 
equally good for American children. They are written some- 
what in the style of ‘‘ Black Beauty,” and “Beautiful Joe” and 
bear the same lesson of kindly thoughtfulness for brute creation. 
They are undeniably good and wholesome. 

The story of Tamil, the elephant, from his babyhood in the 
Ceylon forests, thru his captivity in Siam, to his escape and 
return to his native woods and his final solitary death, is full 
of interest and pathos. It cannot fail to interest and instruct 
the children who are fortunate enough to read it. 

Of Martin, the Swiss bear, born in a cave on the mountain 
side, captured by villagers, leading the life of a dancing bear 
along highways, and finally becoming the pet and ornament of 
a managerie, rather less is to be said. It isa good, clean story 
but it fails to hold the attention or arouse the emotions as, 
does the story of Tamil. (Edwin S. Gorham, publisher. New 
York). H. E REED. 


Holiday Songs and Every Day Songs and Games, by Emilie . 
Poulsson. A desirable feature of this new book is that only 
six of the 103 songs therein contained are available in other 
song books. The matter, therefore, is almost entirely new, 
both the verses and the music, which has been written ex- 
pressly for them. Altho a number of the words are Miss Pouls- 
son’s, a large proportion have been contributed by other writ- 
ers; in this way. variety has not beensacrificed. The songs are 
included under the following heads: New Year's Day, St. Val- 
entine’s Day,.Washington’s Birthday, Spring Festival, Easter, 
Froebel’s Birthday, Bird Day, Arbor Day, May Day, Memorial 
Day, Summer Festival, Fourth of July, Autumn Festival, 
Thanksgiving Day, Winter Festival, Christmas. Besides these 
there are several miscellaneous songs. A personal element is 
introduced into three of the songs, the words and music of 
which were composed by children. Two of these were by 
blind children in the Kindergarten for the Blind, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass.’ Miss Peulsson has brought to this work her cus- 
tomary skill in selecting, arranging, presenting. The music 
has that swing which appeals to little children and makes their 
games so bright and full of meaning. (Milton Bradly Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. Price, $2.00.) 


In Caldwell’s American History, sub-title, Unification and 
Expansion, we have a series of source extracts of the highest 
value, These extracts include papers relating to the Founding 
of the Colonies, The Development of the Union among the Col- 
onies, The Causes of the American Revolution, The Constitu- 
tion, The Slavery Question, The Civil War, American Foreign 
Relations and Economic History. Professor Caldwell has been 
engaged for many years in collating these sources, and has 
shown most excellent judgment in their selection. 

He presents also in the same volume a series of extracts re- 
lating to Territorial Development. Altogether we have in the 
five hundred pages of this volume a work which would be of 
very great value to any teacher and to any advanced class en- 
gaged in the study of American history. (J. H. Miller, pub- 
lisher, Chicago. 12mo., pp. 255 and 256. Cloth.) 


Poisons accumulate in the system when the kidneys are slug- . 
gish—bletches and bad complexion result—take Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. 
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~ Miscellaneous. 


Will Bradley, the well-known poster de- 
signer, has made a design commemorating 
the historical musical exhibition of Chick- 
ering & Sons, piano makers, of Boston. It 
is a triumph of the poster’s art, and shows 
careful attention to detail. Its conception 
is admirable. 


In the leading article in the February 
Success Lewis Nixon predicts that subma- 
rine boats will alter naval wartare. Edwin 
Markham continues his series of talks on 
‘* Business and the Larger Life.” Among 
other important articles are: ** What Mu- 
sician Will Win Success,” by Jan Kubelik; 
“ Habits That Make Men and Women 
Boomerang Targets,” by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox; ‘* American Rule in Giving Cuba 
New Life,” by Emilio Nunez; and *Train- 
ing for the Duties of Home Life,” by Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore. The progress of the 
world and men and women in the public 
eye are treated in the usual departments. 


Stories of love, adventure, and humor 
from the pens of famous authors make the 
February issue of Zhe Cosmopolitan en- 
tertaining. “S. Cohn & Son,” by Zang- 
will, deals with the Anglicization of a Jew 
and the inevitable tragedy of his love for 
an English girl. In‘ The Valley of the 
Dead,” Thomas A. Janvier pictures the 
struggle of a dashing young engineer be- 
tween love and duty. There are also hu- 
morous stories by Bret Harte and E. W. 
Kemble. Sir Charles W. Dilke’s ‘ Naval 
Strength of Nations,” gives a comprehen- 
sive account of the navies of the great 
powers and shows a clear insight into 
world politics. 


Harper's Magazine for February is 
notable among the publications of the 
month for the richness and variety of its 
illustrations, both decorative and descrip- 
tive. Edwin Abbey pictures in charming 
variety the peaceful landscape and rural 
life of Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village.” 
The author of “An English-Woman’s Love 
Letters” writes the “Story of Amaliel 
and Amores,” which is illustrated in color 
by Elizabeth Shippen Green. Of scientific 
interest is Waldon Fawcett’s paper, “ The 
Suceessors of the Telephone.” An able 
historical sketch of ‘‘ Captain John Smith 
and the American Nation” is contributed 
by Katherine Pearson Woods. Edward S. 
Martin writes on “ Strong Points of In- 
fancy.” There are a number of other not- 
ably special articles, short stories, and 
poems. Both from an artistic and a read- 
able standpoint, the current issue of Har- 
per’s is an attractive number. 


The “ Year of American Humor,” which 
the Century Magazine is now conducting, 
is attracting considerable attention and is 
undoubtedly the most popular feature of 
any magazine at the present time. A 
novel feature of this department in the 
February Century is a monolog, “The 
Book Agent,” by Beatrice Herford. A 
new humorous contributor is.introduced to 
the public in John Charles McNeill, with 
four negro songs illustrated by Kemble. 
Among the other humorous tales are ‘‘ The 
Don’t Hurry Club” by Albert Bigelow 


Paine, and “ A Government of the People,” 
a story of Oklahoma by J. W. Pierce. 
Other Western articles are “ Chicago’s 
Great River Harbor,” by Elliott Flower, 
“A Desert Romance,” written and illus- 
trated by Frederick Remington, and a 
group of five “ Poems of the West.” The 
first of the promised articles on the ‘‘ Im- 
provement of Washington City ” appears. 
The fictionis up to the Century’s usual 
high standard. 


In Everybody's Magazine for February 
Cesare Lombroso discusses in a critical 
and helpful way the “Status of Anarchy 
To day in Europe and the United States.” 
The vital and all-absorbing theme, “‘ How. 
to Make Money,” is well treated by A. M 
Carpenter and Mrs. G.H.Guthrie. Other 
interesting articles are: “Travelling 110 
Miles an Hour” by F. H. Behr and A. C. 
Johnson; “ The Life of the Deep Sea,” by 
C.H.Townsend. A number of interesting 
short stories and bright verses are given. 
The magazine is abundantly supplied with 
illustrations. 


Illustrated and Descriptive Booklets 
Free. 

The following excellent publications 
prepared by the Chicago & North-Western 
R’y will be sent free to any address upon 
receipt of postage named. 

The information contained therein is of 
great value to those who expect to travel, 
either for pleasure or profit. All of the 
publications are handsomely illustrated 
with halt-tone views. 

California, Illustrated Postage 2 cts. 
Hunting and Fishin ort get 


Colorado, Illustrate ‘So. se 
Through Picturesque Wis- 
consin * 2 cts. 


Beautiful Country Near 


Chicago <- 4c: 
Picturesque Milwaukee or ew. 
Opportunities for Business ‘“ 2 cts. 
Copper and Iron and Where 

They are Found ., ms 2 cts. 
Across Picturesque Illinois 

and Iowa ‘c -20te. 
Population of Cities on the 


North-Western Line ‘oo 2 gts: 

The Indian—The Northwest. A history 
of the Indian tribes. 50 cts. 

New, Mounted U.S. Wall Map, 40x54, 
in colors. 15 cts. 

Address W.B. Kniskern, G. P. & T. A. 
Chieago & North-Western R’y, 22 Fifth 
Ave., Chicago, , 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—The faculty and 
students of the University of the South 
are terrorized by threats of mountaineers 
to wreck the institution. The trouble is 
due to the establishment of a laundry in 
the university and the consequent loss by 
the mountaineers of the work of washing 
for the 600 students, which was their main 
support. The first laundry built was 
burned. Threatening letters followed the 
announcement of its rebuilding. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASss.—Nearly 1,coo chil- 
eren are being taught at the Wellington 
school. _Some of the classes are quartered 
in hallways, and in many cases the pupils 
are so far away from the windows that the 
light is insufficient. This condition of 
affairs is caused by delay in the construc- 
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tion of a new building. The city council 
last summer authorized the new public 
school on Willow street, Cambridgeport, 
to relieve the crowded conditionof the Wel- 
lington and other schools, but as yet no con- 
tractors have been invited to make pro- 
posals on the edifice. 

One evil of the local school-houses is 
pope abolished. The desks of the pupils 
in a large number of cases were so high 
that the children’s feet did not touch the 
floor. The condemned pieces of furniture 
are being replaced by new desks. 


Exeter, N. H.—Dr. Abner L. Merrill, 
of Boston, a native of this town, has just 
given his fine brick block on Water street 
to Phillips Exeter academy. The building 
was erected about thirty years ago and 
cost some $30,000. Itis to be remodeled 
and used as an administration building, to 
contain a principal’s office, a reading room 
and rooms for the two literary societies of 
the academy. Dr. Merrill also gives the 
academy the two large brick warehouses 
adjoining this building which is hereafter 
to be known as Merrill hall.’ One of them 
will be made into a library in which the 
large private library of Mr. Edward F. 
Rice, of the Boston public library, will be 
placed. This library has been promised 
the academy as soon as a Suitable place to 
contain it has been provided. 


ITHACA, N. Y.—The results of the re- 
cent undergraduate referendum on _ hold- 
ing examinations in Cornell university un- 
der student control, were announced last 
week. Ballots to the number of 2,300 were 
distributed, but of these 506 were not re- 
turned. : 

Of the total number of votes cast 1,298 
were in the affirmative on the question, 
‘Do you favor conducting examinations 
in the university under a system of student 
contro]? and 483 were in the negative. 
In regard to the second question, “It such 
a system is adopted and established will 
you take prompt and effective measures to 
prevent any sort of fraud or dishonorable 
conduct of any kind in an examination?” 
1,174 ballots were affirmative, 56 affirmative 
with qualifications, 492 negative, and 72 
blank. The faculty will make this report 
the basis for action on the examination 
qeestion at the next meeting. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—The_ French 
American college of this city is more pros- 
perous than it has been for many years- 
past. It has raised funds to cancel the 
present indebtedness and has 106 students 
enrolled, the largest number in the history 
of the institution. 


W. R. Whitehead, M. D., of Denver, 
Col., tells us that he used antikamnia tab- 
lets for years, and with the most satis- 
factory results, in cases of neuralgic head- 
ache, associated or not with disordered 
menstruation. He prescribes two five- 
grain tablets every two or three hours for 
adults.—The Chicago Medical Clinic. 


Washirgton 
Three-D'y Personally-Conducted Tour 
via Pernsylvania Railroad, 

The next Pennsylvania Railroad Per- 
sonally-conducted Tour to Washington 
leaves Thursday, February 20. Rate, 
covering railroad transportation for the 





Syracuse 
University 














Siad ter Catalog. 








OFFERS, beside the regular 


College Courses, 


Mechanical, Electrical, and Civil Engineering, 
Architecture, Music, Painting, 
Law, Medicine, Sociology and Pedagogy. 


. Over forty of the leading Universities and Colleges of this country 
and Europe are represented on the faculties. 
Expenses are so moderate that they are less than the fees in some 
Colleges where free tution is given. ‘ 


University Summer Session, beginning July Ist., ending Aug. Sth. 


For particulars, 


send for circular. 
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Reward of Merit. 


A New Catarrh Cure Secures National 
Popularity in Less Than One Year. 


Thruout a great nation of eighty million 
it is a desperate struggle to secure even a 
recognition for a new article to say nothing 
of achieving popular favor, and yet within 
one year Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, the 
new catarrh cure, has met with such suc- 
cess that to-day it can be found in every 
Grug store thruout the United States and 
Canada. 

To be sure a large amount of advertising 
was necessary in the first instance to bring 
the remedy to the attention of the public, 
but everyone familiar with the subject 
knows that advertising alone never made 
any article permanently successful. It 
must have in addition absolute, undeniable 
merit, and this the new catarrh cure cer- 
tainly possesses in a marked degree. 


Physicians, who formerly depended 
upon inhalers, sprays, and local washes or 
ointments, now use Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets because, as one of the most prominent 
stated, these tablets contain in pleasant, 
convenient form all the really efficient 
catarrh remedies, such as red gum, blood 
root, and similar antiseptics. 

They contain no cocaine nor opiate, and 
are given to little children with entire 
safety and benefit. 

Dr. J. J. Reitiger, of Covington, Ky., 
says: “I suffered from catarrh in my head 
and throat every fall, with stoppage of 
the nose and irritation in the throat af 
fecting my voice and often extending to 
the stomach, causing catarrh of the 
stomach. I bought a fifty cent package of 
Stuart's Catarrh Tablets at my druggist’s. 
carried them in my pocket and used them 
faithfully, and the way in which they 
cleared my head and throat was certainly 
remarkable. I had no catarrh last winter 
and spring and consider myself entirely 
free from any catarrhal trouble.” 

Mrs. Jerome Ellison, of Wheeling, W. 
Va., writes: “I suftered from catarrb 
nearly my whole life and last winter my 
two children also suffered from catarrhal 
colds and sore throat so much they were 
out of school a large portion of the winter. 
My brother who was cured of catarrhal 
deafness by using Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets, urged me to try them so much that I 
did so and am truly thankful for what they 
have done for myself and my children. I 
always keep a box of the tablets in the 
house and at the first appearance of a 
cold or sore throat we nipitin the bud 
and catarrh is no longer a household af- 
fliction with us.” ' 

Full sized packages of Stuart’s, Catarrh 
Tablets are sold for fifty cents at all drug- 
gists. 

Send for book on cause and cure of 
catarrh, mailed free. Address, F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. 





round trip, hotel accommodations and 
guides, $14.50 from New York, $13.00 
trom Trenton, and $11.50 from Philadel- 
phia. These rates cover accommodations 
for two days at the Arlington, Normandie, 
Riggs, or Ebbitt House. For accommo- 
datrons at Regent, Metropolitan, or Na- 
tional Hotel, $2.50 less. Special side trip 
to Mt. Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with spe- 
cial hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
eoupons. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents: Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court Sweet, 
Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. 
J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and 
Washington. 
six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The third of the present series of per- 
sonally conducted tours to Old Point 
Comtort, Richmond, and Washington, 
via the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave 
New Yorkand Philadelphia on Saturday, 
March 8. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals 
en-route in both directions, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accommo- 
dations at Old Poimt Comfort, Richmond 
and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond—in fact, every necessary ex- 
pense for a period of six days—will be sold 
atrate ot $34.00 trom New York, Brooklyn, 
and Newark; $32.50 from Trenton; $31.00 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other stations. 


OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, in- 
cluding luncheon on going trip, one and 
three-tourths days beard at The Hygeia 
or Chamberlin Hotel, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six 
days, will be sold in connection with 
this tour at rate of $15.00 from New 
York; $1350 from Trenton; $12.50 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points. For itinera- 
ries and full information apply to ticket 
agents; Tourist Agent 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 
789 Broad Street, Newark, N.J.; or Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Winter Tourist Rates. 
Season 1901-1902 


The Southern Railway, the direct route 
to the winter resorts of Florida, Georgia, 
the Carolinas, and the South and South- 
west, announces excursion tickets will be 
placed on sale October I5 to April 30, with 
final limit May 31, 1902. Pertect Dining 
and Pullman Service on all thru trains. 
For full particulars regarding rate, de- 
scriptive matter, call on or address New 
York office, 271 and 1185 Broadway, or 
Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 1185 Broadway. 


California. 


Thirty-one Days’ Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

=The Pennsylvania Railroad Personally- 

conducted Tour to California will leave 

on¥ebruary 25. Passengers will be trans- 





Get the Most 
Out of Your Food 


You don’t and can’t if your stomach 
is weak. A weak stomach does not di- 
gest all that is ordinarily taken into if. 
It gets tired easily, and what it fails toe 
digest is wasted. 

Among the signs of a weak stomach 
are uneasiness after eating, fits of ner- 
yous headache, and disagreeable belch- 
ing. 

“TI have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla at . 
different times for stomach troubles, and a 
run down condition of the system, and have 
been greatly benefited by its use. I would 
not be without it in my family. I am trou- 
bled especially in summer with weak stom- 
ach and nausea and find Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
invaluable.” E. B. Hickman, W.Chester, Pa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and Pills 
Strengthen and tone the stomach and 
the’ whole digestive system. 





Pears 

Pears’ soap is dried a 
whole year. That’s why it 
It wears as thin 


lasts so. 


as a wafer. 


Sold all over the world. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 








“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 


Assets, .......ccceccccssecsees 325975391 52 
income, 1900............... 60,582;802 
Paid Policy Holders,....... 540,479,809 
Insurance and Annuities,... 1,141,497,888 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest om com- 
mensurate with safety 


WANTED—!2™“ 
energy, 
wesster’s \integrity, and ability to represent 
EITERNATIONAL, our New and Enlarged Edition 
ONARY/ of Webster’s International 
Dictionary in your county. Ad- 

dress, giving references, age, and experience, 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
Springfield, - - Mass. 
EXCUR SION in 1902 to Europe, Asia, and 
Af  .: . Ad- 
dress V. BRUNNER, MisHaWAKs, sD. i 
EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 

communicating with advertisers. 























| Syre like Sapolio-They waste 
them-selves to make the world 
brighter. SAPOLIO is the . 


lectric light of house-cleanin, 
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(Ze CLINTON SAFETY PIN:| 





‘ 









For Years the Standard of 
Comparison for Safety Pins 


NO pers se Mtb AS GOOD.” 


Mads of upectaly — does not bend; 
poasily poe uarded coil, can- 














Bafet t Pine’ i t therr de son te thei: 
afety Pins and let them demonstrate their super- 
lority, OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, C Conn. 











4 Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, 


OR MAGICAL 
BEAUTIFIER 


Removes 
Tan. Pim- 
ee Freckles, 

oth-Patches 
Rash and Skin 
diseases, and 
every biemish 
on beau 


virtues it has 

stood the test 

of 54 years; no 

other has, and 

is so harmless 

; we taste it to 
be sure it 

is properiy made. Accept no os of — 

ilar name. The distinguished Dr. L. A as 

said to a lady of the hawt-ton (a patient): : 

you laaies will use them, I recommen 

raud’s Oream' as the least harmful m5 an the 

Skin preparations”’ One bottle will last a 

months Being it every day. GOURAUD’S 

DRE SU removes superfiuous hair weueeus 

injury to the skin. 

FERD. T HOPKINS, Prop’r. 
87 Great Jones Street, New Yor 
cas sale dy ty Druggiste and ‘Fancy Goods Dealers 





throu Canad. E Al 
found in N N. Y. Oity 7 ati H. Macy’s, anama: er’s, and 
—_ ‘ancy Goods lers. Beware of Base 


$1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 
= the same. 
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Bast! Most Economical 


Use only % 
usual quantity 
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Other Good Coffees - 12 to Sea a lb. 
Excellent Teas “sts 30, 35, 50c a Ib. 





raw'e?.., Butter at Cost 


Malt or "PHONE Orvers Promptiy ExecuTeD 
For New CATALOGUE AND TERMS, AopRESS 


The Great American Tea Co. 
@1 & 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 


CORNER CHURCH STREET 
P.O Box 269 TEL. 2461 CORTLANDT 


Blackboard 
Stencils # # 


are the cheapest handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog containing complete 
list. ‘ 




















E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., NEW YORE. | rind 








ported to El Paso, Texas, in special Pull- 
man cars, At the latter point they will be 
transferred to the ‘“‘ Mexico and California 
Special,” composed exclusively of Pull- 
man parlor smoking, dining room, draw- 
ing-room sleeping, compartment, and ob 


. | servation cars, which will be used over the 


entire trip back to New York. While the 
best hotels will be used where extended 
stops are made, the train will be at the 
constant command of the party. 
Round-trip tickets, covering all neces- 
Sary expenses, $375 from all points on 
Peonsylvania Railroad except Pittsburg, 
from which point the rate will be $370. 
For further information apply to ticket 
agents; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assist- 
ant General Passerger Agent, Philadel- 


phia. 
Florida. 


Two We-ks’ Tour via Pennsylvania Rail- 


read. 

The second Pennsylvania Railroad tour 
of the season to Jacksonville, allowing two 
weeks in Florida, will leave New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington 
by special train on February 18. 

Excursion tickets, including railway 
transportation, Pullman accommodations 
(one berth), and meals ex voute in both 
directions while traveling on the special 
train, will be sold at the following rates: 
New York, $50.00; Philadelphia, Harris- 
burg, Baltimore, and Washington, $48.00 ; 
Pittsburg, $53.00; and at proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other in- 
formation apply to ticket agents, or to 
Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 
ou-| ger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia. 


The Indian and the Northwest. 


A handsomely illustrated book just 
issued, and containing 115 pages of inter- 
esting ‘historical data relating to the settle- 
ment of the great Northwest, with fixe 
half-tone engravings of Black Hawk, 
Sitting Bull, Red Cloud, and other noted 
chiefs; Custer’s battleground and ten 
colored map plates showing location of 
the various tribes dating back to 1600. A 
careful review of the book impresses one 
that it is a valued contribution to the his- 
tory ot these early pioneers, and a copy 
should be in every library. Price, 25 cents 
per copy. Mailed apn renee upon 
receipt of this amount by W. B. Kniskern, 
22 Fifth avenue, Chicago, Til. 


California Illustrated. 


Copy of the illustrated monthly, The 
Chicago 400, a journal of travel and topics, 
reaches us by the courtesy of the Chicago 
& North Western R’y. It is one of the 
finest illustrated palslenstien that we have 
ever seen. The tinted half-tones rival 
those of the finest magazines, and the 
letter-press of the whole edition is as per- 
fect as that of any publication ever issued, 
pictorially and descriptively mirroring 
California’ 's wonderful scenery. Copy de- 
livered free on application, or mailed to 
any address upon receipt of two cents 
postage, by H. A. Gross, 461 Broadway, 
New York city. 


California-Oregon Excursions 


Every day in the year. The Chicago, 
Union Pacific, and North-Western line 
runs thru first-class Pullman and Tourist 
Sleeping cars to points in California and 
Oregon daily. Personally conducted ex 
cursions from Chicago to San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Portland. leaving 
Chicago on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
Lowest rates. Shortest time on the road. 
Finest scenery. Inquire of your nearest 
ticket agent, or write H. A. Gross, 461 
Broadway, New York city. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
ovER pee TOY SpoTaie SYRUP has been used for 


Mo? MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
fort EIR OHILDREN 


WITH 
PERFECT 
ENS the G 
fay = one! “S thet best rem 
part o! J rd world. B 
Ray for vinslow's thing Syrup " and .ake no other 
. Twenty-five centea tle 





Noemol 
Constable K3(Co. 


Women’s and 
Children’s Furnishings. 


French and Domestic 
Underwear. 


Dressing Sacques and Matinee Jackets, 
Tea Gowns and Wrappers. 


Silk Petticoats. 


Fancy Cotton, Emb'd Lace Trimmed and 
Plain 


Shirt Waists. 


Corsets. 


Misses’ Cloth and Wash Fabric Frocks. 
Infants’ Outfittings. 


Broadovoy Ao ioth & 


NEW YORK 


SPECIAL COURSES 


jn school music and in training the boy voice for 
special teachers, supervisors, and musicstudents. 
Lectures and practical work. For circular and 
terms address, 


FRANCIS E. HOWARD, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
“Author of Child-voice in Singing,” and other works, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St., New York 


/ 








(Opposite Grace Church) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 
Centrally located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by Broad- 
way Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors 


At the end of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Avenue, 4Ist and 42d Streets 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d Street Depot free. 





Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


562 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 








Latestand most progressive methods 
in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty. Established 1868, 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors. 


*. 
699 Manison AVE. 
Dr. Victor C. Bell, New York Ciry. ; 
Author of “Popular Essays on the Care of the Teeth 
and Mouth” and “Our Teeth: How to Take 
Care of Them,” a supplementary reader 
which is ased in many schools. 
Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental werk 
of every kind, especially 





Tooth Crowning, Bridge Vert and Building 
Up Teeth and Mout 


Special prices to teachers. p onsen to suit the 
convenience of teachers may be arranged. 


MIU RT Ree: 8 ae, Bia 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES, sts! Asthma, 


* Sold by all Druggists. 
STOWELL & CO., or by mail. 35 conta. 





Charlestow a. Mass. 








PISO’S CURE FOR 
GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. - 
Good. Ui 
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THE WORLD'S no'sest 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


Every teacher, even he whose supreme wish is to advance his own salary,—much more every 
Teacher moved by the worthier motive, the highest interest of his school— UST keep in touch with the 
fast-advancing, fast-multiplying educational literature of the world. We supply a// books wanted especially 


by Teachers, at lowest prices. 


Here you have a list of all most important and very recent; this list only supplements the 1600 titles 
of books for Teachers given in our great New Century Catalog (100 pp.) which every Teacher ought to 


have. We send it free on request. 


on eplozsi and the Foundation of the Mod- 

rn Elementary Sc y A. Pinloche. Great 
Eircator Series. 1}mo. (loth. 308 pages. $1.00; our 
price, 90c.3 postage, 1%c. 

Foundations of ‘Education, by Dr. Levi Sortes, 

ofthe Trenton Normal School. Abounds in aae it 
the young teacher—Suggestions on discipline—Advic 
regarding motives—Hints on school Saapatives—ihews 
how to conduct a recitation, etc. Cloth, 12mo. $1.00; 
our price, $0c.; postage, lic. 

Groat Pablic Schools of f Eagiont Faro 

J. B. Uliems. ug Cc. B < 
Winchester, by R. ren Warner. Chart 
house, by A. H. Tod. Eton, by A. Clutton- ta 
Interesting accounts of the great preparatory schools 
of England. Each volume fally illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 
$1.50; our price, 1.25 each 3 postage, 1c. 

The Teaching of Eleme entary Mathem atics, 
by David E. Smith. Intended to —— those sy care to 
take a shorter, clearer route, and to know something of 
these great questions of teaching—W hence came this 
subject? Why am I teaching it? How has it been 
taught? What should I read to prepare for my work? 
—e 12mo. 312 pages. $1.00; our price, 90c.3 post- 


“Hiucation of the American Citizen, by Pres. 
Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale university. A collection of 
addresses and magazine articles emphasizing the neces- 
sity for the development of that power and spirit upon 
which the perpetuation of our whole social order de- 

pends. Some of the papers are political, some educa- 
Fional am , large imo. 231 pages. Net price, $1. “ 
postpai 

Tuskegee, its Story and its Work, b: 
Bennet-Thrasher. An acconnt of the life of the ey ej 
this famous institution (Mr. Booker Washington); al- 
so a description of the methods and work of the school. 
Cloth. 12mo. 215 pages. $1.09 postpaid. 

The Ideal School, by P. W. Search. Int. Ed. Se- 
ries. Treats of the losses of the school, the school 
plant, the scope of the school, the course of study, in- 
dividual variations, the child’s opportunity, fanction of 
the teacher, ethical basis of the school, etc. Oloth. 
12mo. 357 pages. $1.50: net price, $1.29; postpaid « 

Student Life and Customs, by Henry D. Shel- 
don. Deals with student life in universities and col- 
leges in the United States and Ex1rope. It shows how 
they react against the regular work of the institutions 
and its rules and regalesons i in order to preserve their 
individuality. Int. Ei. Series. Cloth. 12mo. 366 pages. 
$1.50; net peice, S11. 20; postpai 

Source Book o f the History of Education, 
by Paul Monroe, of Teachers College, N. Y. Renders 
accessible to the student with limited time and limited 
library facilities, the ideas of the Greeks and Romans 
concerning education, and such descriptions of their 
educational systems as are given in our literature. 
— Large. 515 pages. 12mo. Net price, $2.25; post- 


of | General Ontline of Pedagogy, by R. N. 
Roark. A working manzal designed to meet the need 
of the self-helping teacher who desires some general 
wenn fy and direction. Interleaved. Cloth. 8vo. 75c. 

Ostpr 
Penge. of School and Flag, by Frank R. Rix. 
These are intrinsically good, ones the children like, and 
that they will sing with the brightness and enthusiasm 
that interest inspires. It isa mine of patriotic songs. 
Bd. 8vo. 202 pages. 75c. postpaid. 

The Forest Schoolmaster, by Peter Rosegger. 
Authorized translation by Frances E. Skinner. Theau- 
thor isa native of Steievmark, Austria. In this he has 
given a story of great depth and power, in which simple 
forest folk arethecharacters. Cloth. 12mo. 333 pages. 
81.0; our vrive, 81.20% postage, 12c 

The Mind of A Chil ild, by Ennis Richmond. A 
series of plain talks about children and their mental 
development showing them as they reallyare, not as we 
think they are. Cloth. 176 pages. 12mo. $13 net 
postage, l0c. extra. 

Games and Music, by Lois Bates. Aims to em- 
ploy the games played by the child to teach and enforce 
those traths that help in the building of good charac- 

Mvxch bright misic and careful directions are 
% a pages. SOQc.; net postage, 8c. 

Raphia and Reed Weaving. by Mrs. E. 8. 
Knapp. Including also cardboard and paper construc- 
tion. A complete series of models arranged in graded 
sequence, and extending from the kirfdergarten to the 
grammar grade. Fally illustrated. 132 pages. Oloth, 
Bmo. 5O0c. postpaid. 

Education of Business Men, by Edmund J. 
James. ore. 64 pages. 50c. postpai 

New Pedagogy, by J. P. Gordy, “author of the 
New Racheleot. Cloth. S81, net ose 

Sturm andthe Development of Education, 
by Jas. E. Russell. of — yi N. ¥. Great 
Educator Series. Cloth. 12mo. $1.00; our price, 900.3 
postage, lc. 

Twentieth Century Eéncations! Presioms, 

by A. OC. Miller. Cloth. 12mo. 245 pages. $1, n 
postpai 

Prospects of the Small College, by Pres. W. 
R. Harper, of Chicago university. 50ec. postpaid. 

Children’s Singing Games Old and New, by 
Marie R. Hofer. 50c. postpaid. 

How to Teach Kitcheu-garden, by Emily 
Huntington. New revised edition. Sets forth six les- 
sons in stick laying and paperfolding; in dish washing 
and table setting; in bed making: in clothes making ; 
in dinner table setting, in pricking and on mounting: 

uarto. 168 veces at Fs 80. wosipeld. 
7 Bie oer 
vel. } held sna 'att 5 ieonen at | "iieteien. 

ti. Marches, Games, aad Rhythms. 
> Uk Musical Story and Picture Book. 
io -00 net; postage, 12c. 

Phy: cal Training in the School-Room, by 
— Ballin. Cloth. 12mo. Illus. J net; post. 


e, 12c. 

“Teaching Reading in Ten Cities. Edited by Eva 
D. Kellogg. A primary supervisor or a teacher in each 
locality describes how this subject istaught. The ten 
articles cover every prominent method or system for 
teaching reading to beginners now in use in our public 
schools. Cloth. 8vo. 1.00; our price, 90c. postage, 
idc. extra. 

The Sea Beach A Ebb Tide, by Augustus Foote 
Arnold. A guide nm 
of shore life in ati its oma Not technical, yet scienti- 
fic enough. Describes seaweeds on Atlantic and Pacific 
beaches, and the various animal forms which inhabit 
the rocks, sands, and shallow coms within reach of 
the collector's hand or net. rb illustrations. 
A grand and useful book. Cloth. arge. 12mo. 
pages. &2.40, net postpaid. 








Southern Wild Flowers and Trees, by, {lice 
Lounsberry, author of “A Guide to the Trees,” etc. 
6 exquisite colored nie and 144 aslo e eae 
Includes over 10 flowers. 12mo. Oloth. Price, 


33-6 +) net postpai 
day Songs and Games, by Emilie Pouls- 
son. A new storehouse of masic. Verses and pictures 
for New Year's Day, Valentine’s Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, Easter, Froebel’s Birthday, ird Dey, 1 bor, 
May, and Memorial Da ays, etc. Pictures, music, and 
verses. —— size Oloth cover, 2.00; net ost paid. 

of Teaching, by Dr. E White. 





e v 
Supplements 4 aa of Pedagogy and —-e 
wh 





anagement 
the art of seageinnr in a clear. ~h Bn g and Re fat 
manner. Cloth. mo. 3821 pages, Price, $1.00; our 


price, B0c. postage, 

How © Mak Baskets, by Mary White. The 

great ye, st in “Lin baskets has drawn attention 
fo the art of basket making which has found immediate 
favor in schools and training classes. This is the only 
guide publi —_ Cloth. 194 pages. Price, 
net ; postpaid. 

Reading: A Manual for Teachers, b Sieey 

&. using, his deals with a subject confessedly diffi- 

cult, in the light which psychological study and practi- 

cal experience have thrown upon it. It aims to lift the 

study of reading out of the ruts of mechanical drill and 

make it a thought neg as the key to culture, 75c.; 
our Pri esa nlous ge, 7c 

ogss selected from various authors, 

and ‘ranged t by A lice M. Kellogg. An abundance of 

humor without coarseness. 

sychology of Reasonin nas by A. Binet. 

This fittle’ essay, based on experimental researches in 

es. casts some interesting light on some phases 

mental activity. Cc. 

The Biography of a Baby, by Millicent W. 
Shinn. An pocnnesing, popular account of the first 
years of a child’s life. A good book for both parents 
and teachers. $1.50; our price, $1.20; postage, l2c. 

Notes ont o Development ofa 9, by 
Millicent W. Shinn. This is a careful, painstaking 
study of an infant, scientific in its purpose. $1.20; our 
price, $1; postage, 10c. 

Mess age of Feobel, and Other Essays, by 
Nora xt Saith. 123 p: Fee. 

School Hygiene. Sy “Edward R.Shaw. A practi- 
cal treatise on the various phases of the subject, such 
as lighting, warming, ventilation, equipment, etc. 
$1.00; our [ee 20c: postage, l0c. 

Stories for Kind ergartners aud Kindchen, 
ok Mary E. Bakewell. 99 pages. 60c.; our price, 50c.3 


age, 

Paver Flower Making, by Flora E. Manchester. 
A kindergarten occupation for boys and girls. 74 pages. 
6u cents; our price, §O0c.3 postage, 

Bird Day: How to Prepare for It, by Chas, 
A. Babcock. 95 pages. Square l6mo. 

Everyday Birds, by Bradford eunren An ele- 
mentary study of the nature and habits of the more 
common birds. 106 pages. $1.00; our price, 8O0c.; post- 


‘Satie in the 19th Century, by R. D. Rob- 
erts. A collection of lectures delivered in 1900 before 
the Cambridge Extension Summer Meeting, by Joshua 
Fitch, rane by Richard Jebb, . Rein, and 
others. 285 8. 81.00; our price, 9D 








uniform in size and plan are blanks except printed 
headings. under which the observer’s notes are to be 
made. esigned to encourage and direct nature study. 
Books are of pocket size. Each 169 pages. Cloth. : 
our price, §0c.3 postage. 

How to Teach History, by Henry W. Elson 
BE sewty “Historical Biographies for Children,” and 
“Side ayo = American History” have been so de- 


occvedly Zpor 5c. 
Signidecance of the Problem of Knowl- 

B 4 by John Dewey. 20 pages. Paper. 35c. 

Association od Ideas, by Amy E. Tanner. 68 
pages. Paper. 

What is a Kindergarten 2 by George Hansen. 
This is the opinion of a landscape architect as to what 
may be done in beautifying school suevounaings. 76 
pages. 75 cents; our price, 65c.3 postage » 6 

Turning Points in Teachin , by D. O. Murphy. 
A concise study on law-making and aw-breaking i in cA 
school-room. Chapters on “Fitness for Teaching,” 
“First Day,” “Questioning,” “Managing the Bad 
Bov.” “*‘ Managing the Bad Girl,” “ “ritical Moments,” 
“Blue Monday,” “ Practical Child ~~ ” etc. 
Pages. 50c.; our prion, 4 <o- $-4P postage, 5c. 

How to Make Sch oom Charts, by A. M. 
Kellogg. A book of oastiege by which any teacher 
can make charts to aid in teaching almost any subject. 


Constructive Wor kk, by Margaret J. Codd. A 
book of definite directions, showing what may be done 
with knife, ectecoes.é and the simplest materials, to train 
eye and hand. 2 

Moths and Butterflies by Mary C. Dickerson. 

as 200 photographs from life, treats the subject 2n- 
Socntonti. identifies my Fang me forms, and shows 
changes from caterpillar, thru am to butterfly. 


82.50; = prion, e, S335 vo post pai 
in Their Haunts, by 


Flo 
Mabel ‘Osgood 1 Wright. Tilustrated from photographs. 
376 Rese 82.50 net postpaid. i — 

T w Basis of Geography, by Jacques W. 
Redyay. *This is —-¥" ctively a book for the teacher, 
designed to aid him in the preparation for his work. 
$1.90; our price, 90c. postage, 10 

First an dicraft, by Walter J. Ken- 
yon. Intended to show children how to make useful 
things with pues, Pencil, and scissors a a = 
or school, 127 pag: ped our el c.3 DO 

Hews to 0 Tench adin d Comp esition, 
chow i The special aim of’ this ook i is to hel 

ow eae how to lead pupils to knowledge and cul- 
ture from a book, and to train them to express with 
== Pon mg wnat they may know and feel. 160 pages. 

ce, stage, 

“bisser Life, by 3. Ee Comstock. An introduction 
to nature study, a Ty a guide for teachers, students, an 
others intere in out-of-door life; original drawings 
and ag oon Soa a in natural colors. 


‘the Wa ia Flow 
ild wed from pussy-willow to 
~down, by Maud Going. A raral chronicle of our 
Sewer! friends and foes, ribing them under their fa- 
Ont English somes. 285 pages. $1.00; our price, 


¢ Home LA 
nthe stiome I. Life of Wild Binds, by Francis Ho- 





. Anew method of thé study and photog- 
Ly of birds, especially of birdsin action. 141 illus- 





Bet from nature by the author. 161 pages. 82.50 
ne aid 
tory of 2 Child, by Pierre Loti. Translated 
piecing Smith. This isan autobiography of the 
tinguished Doreen’ 8 childhood, giving, not th: 
facts, but rather the impressions, thoughts, and feel. 
ings. Giving thus an insight into child mind it will 
interest to those who pursue child study from the 
BER oar pr ~ 2 than from the analjeioal side. 
our ice, ji: postage, 12c. 
lomentary Goheols, by J. 
siiean cnninlatng a carefully graduated series of 

hysical exercises, based on the Sw — om system. 400 

eect from Phmnsie. 38D of actual positions and 150 
se) ections mod music pages. $2.50; our price, 

ostage, 
pone = and the Moral Aim in Amer. 
wae Eduat tion, by H. Thistleton Mark. Replete 
with valuable thoughts for teachers who desire the 
wo ~~ well. as ‘3 ‘ pete, Saee of their 
pupils. pages. ° s_net postpa: 

Ap Manaal of School Hygiene, by E. W. Hope 

d E. A. Browne. This manual is written ~ 
| Ay gpoctal guidance of feoginets in the common 
schools. 218 pages, illastrets S13 net postpaid. 

The Second Book of Birds’ by Olive Thorne 
Miller. Illustrated with 24 full page pictures, many of 
them drawn in color. The book is intended to stimu- 
late interest in the study of bird life among-young 
people. It deals with the most prominent and inter- 
esting of the well-known birds of North America, and 
is designed to be useful in all parts of the continent. 
$81.00; our price, 90c.3 postage, llc. 

The Education of Teachers, by W. H. Payn 
Eight essays on Wholesome Calture, The Policy « of 
Benevolence, Teachers to be Educated, not_Trained ; 
according to Nature, Equity in Examina- 
ions, etc., etc. It is spoken of as “a thought-provok- 
ng book.” a 50 ; ag —_ 81.353 postage, 12c. 

Blossom Host d Insect Guests. 8S, by W. 
Hamilton, "Gibson, hn ky This collects into one 
volume all that Mr. Gibson has written on the sub- 
ject of the fertilization of flowers. The method of 
fertilization in flowers is shown. 119 pages. 80c. ; 
our price. 7O0c.3 postage, 

The Insect Book, by Leland O. Howard. A 
popular account of the bees, wasps, ants, grasshoppers, 
flies, and other North American insects, except butter- 
flies, moths, and beetles. It is elaborately illustrated. 
Dr. Howard is an authority on*his subject. 457 pages, 
83s net postpaid. 

Elemeutary Course in Woodwork, by G. A. 
Ross. This is designed for use in high schools and 
technical schools. The course provides for eight weeks 
of bench work and four weeks at wood-turning, be- 
sides giving practice in the use of carpenter tools in 
general. 120 pages. $1.00 ; our price, 85c. postage, i Tc. 

Nature Biographies, by Clarence Moores 
This volame, by a well known professor of entomo’ ony, 
is a sort of personal acquaintance with the lives of the 
more common butterflies, moths, grasshoppers, be td 
and so on; the fascinating details of which make 
the reader want to go out and study these everyday 
marvels for himself. Many photographic illustrations 
help to give aroality and charm to the author’s de- 
scriptions. &1.50¢ net postpaid. 

chool Architecture by Edmund M. Wheel- 
wright. 250 illustrations. Presents examples of many 
typical and satisfactory schools. All details of school 
construction are considered, yet the information is 
sony condensed within "the limits of a convenient 
handbook, which is made readily accessible by an 
un sually ‘tall a. Size, 746 by 10 inches. 350 pages. 
4.80; postage, 
y W ork, prepared by the Boston 
Primary Teachers’ "hesociation, and edited by Sarah 
Louise Arnold. The work for this book was collected 
and collated by a committee, and then passed to Miss 
Arnold for editing. 50c. 

History of Education, by E. L. Kemp, Professor 
of Pollagess, State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, 
Pa, Conservative, thoughtful, just in its treatment of 
the various dominant influences of the race. Cloth, 
12mo. 40 pp. @1.25, net: postpaid. 

Educational Foundations « of" ire de and In. 
dustry, by Fabian Ware. Vo!. 5: . Ed. Series. 300 

PP. Wno. KI.2O, net: peeepes ‘at 

Jane Mitchells School, b y Angelina W. Wray. 
A new schoo! story of special excellence. Sloth. 12mo. 
244 pp. $1.25; our price, S1. 10: Postage l0c.. 

Later Infancy ofa ild, by Gabriel Com- 
parre. volt 54 of Int. Ed. Series. “Cloth: limo. $1.20, 
net; postpai 
New Publications recently issued by E. L. 
Rellogs & C 

i Kine Richard it Bad 
“A Bird Play” 
“Orowning of Antumn’s Queen” “ Ibe. 
“Uncle Sam’s Examination ve “. Bie. 
“Orowning of Flora” ye 
“ Our Lysander” 
OHILD WORLD SERIES: 
Robinson Crusoe. XIII. y 
Stories About Animals. XTV. re 
Jack the Giant Killer, XV. hte, 
pegaes “How to Teach Aquatic Life” cloth 
e's “ How to Teach Abont the Tress” . 
urn’s “ Howto Decorate the Schoolroom” “ 
Cobar: s “Rural School Architecture” 
Edncationa! Creeds of the 19th Century > 
Kellogg’s “ Farmer’s School—The Visit’? paper 
Kelloge’s ‘Six Musical Fntertainments’ ; a 
Kellogg's “ Ontlines of Algebra cloth 
Kelloge’s “Ontlines of Civil] Government for 
United States and id Pennsylvania wi cloth 


OUR CATALOGS 


Free except as stated. 


Our Own Publications, 144 pages 2c. 

New Century Cata og of: books and 
Sonchonae? helps, all ait ers, 100 pp. - 2c. 

School Entertainment Catalog, 52 pp. 

School Library Catalog- - «= = 

Teachers’ Library Catalog 

Su plementary Reading Catalog - 

Scho had yea - - - 2 
rown’s Famous Pictures - - = Ce 

School-Room Portraits. .-« - « 

Blackboard Stencil List 

Popular Classics thundreds at Be. to 156) 


Lowest prices. Some are sold on installments- 
Circulars with important particulars free. Any 
book supplied at lowest cost. 








paper i. 




















3 veeeeeters SEE 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO., "Booktecliers. 61 East Ninth Street, NEW ‘YORK. 








